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von Kunsperck, otherwise known as Jolun 
r, the place of which was Nuremberg, and tti 

e ilxiut 1474; one from the press of Cunra< 
Kacheloven, Leipzig, about 1490 ; the other printe 
at Mentz about 1490. It his also an almanac i 
four pictures on four sheets printed by Jouint 
Osthius, in i;;o, at Venice. 

The first almanac printed In England, " Tk 
Kalendar of Shepardes," was the work of Richar 
E>ynson, about 1497. 

It was simply, unaffectedly, a translation of til 
"Compost et Kaiendrier des Be^rs," printed in 
Paris, In 149>, and this was an adaptation of the 
" Vrai Regime et Couvetnement des Bergecs," pre- 
sented to Charles V. by Jehan de Brie in 1379. 

If one find the "Almanach Calculi sur le Meri- 
dional de Lyon," printed in 1 533, let not one swap 
It for all the pearis of Ceylon and Ophir ; it was the 
work of Rabelais. 

In the Bibliothique Nationale Is the collection 
formed by Michel Hennin of the entire series of 
Royal almanacs, which began in 1614 with 
pression of the portrait of Louis XI11. and t 
with the Ancien R^ime. 

There are also the popular almanacs, as I 
Laensbeig and of Nostradamus; almanacs ] 
as coins are struck, in commemoration of 
works of artists, philosophers, pedagt^ui 
works of exquisite charlatans. 

Baron Edmond de Rothschild formed a 
library of almanacs, but it lacks a gloriou 



Thursdays at the Grolier Ci.l 



GroUet lived through more than half the succ 
ing centuiy, during which these forces develi 
and occasioned greit social, political, commer 
and religious change*. Thus his entire life 
passed in prominent and active participation in 
tfUin at an ige of struggle, conflict, moverr 
and progress. Yet it is not for his statesmaiu 
nor as an able financier, nor as a loyal subject 
servant enjoying throughout a long lifetime 
trust and confidence of his many royal masters, 
as a man who made hi* love of letters the prim 
occupation of his life, and as a biUiophile of 
tirst rank who dignified the pursuit of book-col 
ing by making it the handmaid of learning, 
his name has been rescued from all but oblivio 
those who share with him the love of beau 
books in fitting and appropriate bindings — a 
sion which, hi from being an idle one, is, a* 
been justly claimed by an eighteenth-century poet, 
a conserving force of the highest importance 
to literature. The binding, he says, is to tvpoo:- 
raphy what the latter is to the other ari 
le transmits to posterity the works of sav 

. artists ; the other preserves for it the produ 
typography. A binding poorly executed Is 
ble larceny from future ages, and the savan 

' time* without doubt regret that these two 
not have their birth in ancient Greece. 
W. L. Andkews, 
"Jean GroUtr .' Som* i4ccouttt of 
and of bit Famout Library. 



— We can bind this so it will open easily and Iceep open. 
— You may as well bind it to keep shut, for 1 prize my books t 
highly to read them. 
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DIBDIN'S GHOST. 

>EAR wife, last midnight, whilst I tead 

The tomes you so despise, 
^ specter rose beside the bed 

And spoke in this true wise: 
'rom Canaan's beatific coast 

1 've come to visit thee, 
'or 1 am Frognall Dibdin's ghost t " 

Says Dit)din's ghost to me. 

bade him welcome, and we twain 

Discussed with buoyant hearts 

rhe various things that appertain 

To bibliomaniac aits. 
Since you are fresh from t' other side, 
b . Jl Prav U11 me of that host 

easured t>ooks before they died," 
I to Dibdin's ghost. 

e entered into perfeci 
n the life they 've w( 
ire no auctions to mo 
reditors to dun ; 
leavenly rapture has 
le that jasper sea — 
[oy unknown to Low: 
Dibdin's ghost to mc 
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■Oh,nol They tread that other path 

Which leads where tormenti roll, 
And worms — yes, bookworms — ventthdr 

Upon the guilty soul I [wrath 

Untouched of bibliomaniac grace 

That saveth such as we, 
Th^ wallow in that dreadful place I " 

Says Dibdin's ghost to me, 

'To my dear wife wiO I redte 

What things I 've heard you lay ; 
She 'II let me read the books by night 

She 'II let me buy by day; 
For we, together, by and 1^, 

Would join that heavenly host- 
She 's earned a rest as well as 1 1 " 

Says I to Dibdin'i ghost. 



ngltsh catalogue appear 
Maunsell, printed in 
f English Printed Rolls 
writings of papists anc 
nt." 

rench catalt^e appeart 

. of Michel de Marolles, 

Until then there wei 

to the one made for PI 




Poe's Pantheon. 
Aux grands hommes les libraires n 
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RifORTEB (Ui Columbus). Now which of the letters held by these 
gentlemen did you write ? 

CotuuBUS. Neither of them ; as a matter of fact, i never knew how 
to write, and had I discovered America I would have cabled. 



J totality. ItisjncomiptibU. It hu no direc- 

2 directs others. 

1 Poe could have seen this book I " excliimed 

»t artistic of living American poets — and 

T^ It appreciated ^at the sight of Rosn/s trans- 

of "The Gold Bug" into "The ScaraMe 

published in the Cuillaume G>llection of 

^ !, with channing illustrations by Mittis. Ah ) 

y »>uld have seen the works of Baudelaire, the 

J of Jules Barbey d'Aurevilly, the works of 

1 ne Mallarmi, the works of the PamassJens, 

' iymbolistes, of all the writers of to-day whom 

"^Jff we are praising and whom we shall copy to-mor- 

5( row! IfPoecouldhaveknownCuydeMaupassant; 

^ attended the sale in Boston of his "Tamerlane"; 

I read, in the praise of the work of Maeterlinck, the 

^^1 praise of his esthetics! For if Baudelaire, %riiom 

m Banville lauded, and Leconte de Lisle, Emile 

\k .a j»i, ii„„.„i. Coppie, Sully-Prud*- ■"—■"- 

lUchepin, and al 
lire, be an extraord 
,es Barbey d'Aurevill 
inn^ loved and honoi 
' the most artistic t 
lurice Maeterlinck ( 
usiastic comment, "I 
—the reason is that 1 
that they appreciate 
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What happens at the Hotel Drouot when the unlimited orders <: 
American collectors demoralize the dealers and bidders. 



'Cenllemen, this book is cheap at £;. A hundred years hence you 
^' Mil it for ten times that amount." 
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VVERY ARCHITECTURAL UBRARY. 
; Library, huidsomely located at Columbia 
t, was opened to the public June 4, 189a. 
i in memory of Henry Ogden Avery, by his 
t, who know the labor and the genius that 
Stic creation exacts ; a tribute admirably em- 
:ic of the fervor and generosity of a young 
xt of New-York who was an honor lo his 
ion and an honor to manhood; one of the 
irecious gifts ever made to a dty, made at the 
: when similar gifts pass from the condition 
-. xury to the condition of an absolute, indis- 
pensable necessity — it is an ideal library of art in 
an ideal environment. 

There are all the works on the arts of design and 
on the arts of decoration that are scarce became 
they are costly ; and all those that are coitly because 
arce; and those that ^~ »™".~. -rf 
, elsewhere inaccessible 
those, unique, ungular. 
lovers envious, clissifiei 
n a room that a staini 
^ttier bathes in estheti 
:atalc^ed also in the 1 
iniversity. They will t 
ly, but the savants, th 
I who have thrown the 
earn of mathematics, tt 
es, stealers of fire and of 
crets of life, and reform 
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Finally early last evening (she wrote) 
u mapped out the heavens for me, 
at Alpha and Beta and V^:a of Lyre 
d Jupiter's moons I could see. 
lary system you then pointed out, 
'o stars ever joined in the Uue, 
isked me ir I did n't think it were well 
:h a system were made of us two. 

Iiere is the answer 1 give you (she wrott 
J 've fed me on other men's brains, 
dlyasdusi facts by your study acquired- 
- — foi ! Vou 're a fool for your pains. £• » 

You can't win a woman with learning (she wrote), # ^^4 

There 's something she prizes above ; " 

1 knew all the things that you talked of before : 
Why did n't you tell me of— Low ? 
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ivinced that if the eg 
nto an omelette, Hec 
met each other, all I 
es and fought valianti 

I 



A Discovery. 
The rambling book-lover has found a delightful spot i 
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IJar persons as a fivorite viclim. Monnjer made 
Prudhomme grotesque, and there were traits of 
greatness in tiim. He was a fanatic, burned, pos- 
sessed, exasperated by his passion for calligraphy. 
An enthusiast, ever ready to sacrifice his life for an 
idea, is not a subject for ridicule. Bool(-lovers can- 
not laugh at Joseph Prudhomme. 

In his view, to trace confused, uncertain, and 
heavyletCerswasa greater crime than to steal silver 
spoons, and he would not have trusted with a cop- 
per cent a man heedless enough not to curl an * or 
to cross a <- A pupil of pupils of Jariy, he executed 
with absolute perfection the uncial, the cursive, 
the pure Gothic of ancient manuscripts, and, de- 
spite Monnier's calumny, disdained flourishes as 
frivolities unworthy of a great mind. Perhaps he 
was not mistaken in thinking that men of genius, 
who are all order and clearness, necessarily write 
vkU ; his bult was to accept as true the reverse, to 
suppose that a calligraphy bold, correct, pure, ele- 
gant, at once graceful and manly, implied genius. 
He thought that Petrarch was a great poet 
Aldus had founded type on his letters, and 
art of printing was indebted to Godefalcus 
Gutenberg traced his manuscript on met 
was a fanatic. His last words were : " Th 
is the spontaneous expression of divine t 
It created and dragged in the inflnite mill 
stars and planets. Its exact representation, ' 
issacred,andniustnDt be degraded to the vair 
ments of secondary arts. Heaven be prai 
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— Why do you recommend this book so highly? Have you read it? 
— No, madam ; but Mr. Gladstone has favorably noticed it — on a 
postal card. 



NOVEMBER 




9 Thursday 

10 Friday 

il Saturday 

12 Sunday 

13 Monday 

14 Tuesday 

15 Wednesday 



16 Thursday 

17 Friday 

18 Saturday 

19 Sunday 

20 Monday 

21 Tuesday 



23 Thursday 

24 Friday 

25 Saturd! 

26 Sunday 

27 Monda; 

28 Tuesda 

29 Wedne 

30 Thursd 



The las! of the Crangeriles finishing his extra-illustrated copy of 
"Nell Gwynn," extended to 151715 volumes folio by the slaughter of a 
book worth more than Nell Gwynn was paid for being Nell Gwynn. 




About literary criticism: "Concdve a ms 
has written wliat he hopes will live, tn 
himself about a criticism which he knov 
die." Samuel Johi 

Atmut letter-writing: "Je vous icris pi 
je n'ai rien i faire, et Je finis parceque je n' 
k vous dire." Horace Wau 

About the public: "Give me ten accom] 

n for readers and 1 am content" Lav 

About old books : " For out of the olde fiel 
men saythe, cometh all this newe com fe> year to 
year, and out of olde bookes in good faithe Cometh 
all this newe science that men lere." Giaucxr. 

About authors : " There are men who will make 
you books and turn them loose on the world with 
as much despatch as they would fry a dish of frit- 
ters." Cervantes. 

About titles of poems : " One feels sympathy for 
the baby who suffers so long, but we never can see 
the merit of a poem having a title of this kind, 
'OnaFair Infant Dying of a Cough.' Wordsworth's 
' Address to My Infant Daughter, on being Re- 
minded that She was a Month Old To-day,' has 
for a counterpoise the other title, ' Written with 
a Slate Pencil upon a Stone, the Largest of 
lying near a Deserted Quarry upon one of th( 
at Ryddl.' Who cares whether Wordswortl 
lead pencil or a slate one, or paper in I! 
stoneT But titles are sometimes misleading. 
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DECEMBER 


1 Friday 


17 


Sunday 


t Saturday 


18 


Monday 


3 Sunday 


19 


Tuesday 


4 Monday 


20 


Wednesday 


5 Tuesday 


21 


Thursday 


6 Wednesday 


22 


Friday 


7 Thursday 


23 


Saturday 


8 Friday 


24 


Sunday 


9 Saturday 


25 


Monday 


10 Sunday 


26 


Tuesday 


It Monday 


27 


Wednesday 


'uesday 


28 


Thursd 


^^ednesday 


29 


Friday 


'hursday 


30 


Saturdi 


'riday 


31 


Sundaj 


aturday 
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Where the Missing Leaves of a Caxton were Found. 
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IFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 

^pt, at least i ;oo years before the Christian 

menhetep IV., a king of the eighteenth dy- 

abandoned the capital city and Its religion, 

yed at Thebes Ihe statues of the divinities 

ved under the clear eyes of Anubis, Tiphon, 

■siris, worshiped the sun and called himself 

in-Aten, or the Slave of the Disk. Tell-el- 

la represents the ruins of the city that he 

Its ruler was in reality his mother, a Syrian 

..^...^ Thi. His father, Amenhetep III., was an 

interesting person. He wrote to Kallima-SIn, king 

of Karaduniyash, to make a gift of his daughter 

to him. Kallima-SIn complied, but asked tor an 

Egyptian princess in return. Amenhetep replied 

courteously that " the daughter of the king of the 

land of Egypt hath never been given to a nobody." 

Ti — u i.;j pC naiiima-Sin another daughter, 

irti, and received In reply one letter 

le was not pretty, an-* — -' ■ — ■'— 

e of a sisler of Kallh 

ed that Kallima-Sin i 

1 the latter agreed. 

Callima-SIn that the; 

ives assembled. On 

s Kalllma-Sin's sister 

ybody else, for all th 

I? " Your sister was r 

Idightiiil? Amenhete 



n that he would give more for Sukharl 
[y chief of Kaiaduniyash could give, and, of c 
Kalliina-Sin yielded. What should he have 
He stipulated that the gold should reach him 
months of Tammuz and Ab, and added with ii 
wisdom : "If thou wilt not send me an Eg 
princess, surely there are daughters of Eg 
nobles who are beautiful. Now, if thou ki 
I beautiful lady, I beseech thee to send hei 
me; for who here could say that she is 
princess?" 

These Eacts are recorded in cuneiform i 
found in heaps of sand-covered ruins on th 
from Hadji-Kandeel to the soolled grottoes 
Nile Valley. Reflect that thes« tablets are a 
5J0O years of age. 

A MANUscMPT of Torquafo Tasso, in 300 pKigeg, 
"Del giudicio del Sig"' Torquio ! 
nisal™," recently became the property of P 
Cardi. 

JoHH GRAMD-CAtTEBET has Compiled a btbli' 
of almanacs which is to be illustrated I 
Chiret, Jules Adeline, and Adolphe Willetti 
from whom book-lovers may confidently 
exquisite impressions of the classic and tl 
independently personal. 





aOUS LEAVES. 

■E are happy to 
[inish the first year 
)f the Book-lover's 
Umanac with a rec- 
>Td of the acquisi- 
ion by the Tnis- 
;ees of the Lenox 
library of the tint 
etter written jn 
Spanish by Christo- 
>her Columbus to 
innounce his dls- 
tiveiy, addressed to 
.uis de Sant Angel, 
«nd printed at Bar- 
cdona in folio leaves, the palpitating Interest of 
which is too natural for commentary. 

The Lenox Library has a collection of Americana 
that this book of Columbus cannot make more 
I, but that its lack would have made sempi- 
sad. By acquiring the first Spanish letter 
mbus, the Trustees of the Lenox Library 
ne something for which in the time of the 
I men gained wreaths of laurel and statues 
ed in the marble especially reserved for 
of the gods. 
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CVIth CENTURY. 

NE IN HIS LIBRARY. 
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JANUARY. 



Extracts and Entertaini* 
HARKS, Curious Weathef 
DICTIONS, Maxims, Rem 
Epitaphs and Anecdotes 
"Poor Richard" and ( 
XVIIIth Century Ame 
Almanacks . 



Many remarkaUe, unlucky 
dents happen about this time. 

If there were less Debatin 

more Acting 't would be better 

Ahes, i 

Question. 
Two men with their two wives and 
two sons stand thus related to each 
other: the men are each other's 
Fathers and Sons, their wives' Fa- 
thers and Husbands, and thi 
dren's Fathers and Grandfath 
len are the children's 1 
and Sisters, and the boys are 
I each other, and all with 
least incest. QuKre,howcan I 

Answer. 
The two men had been Wi 
and married each other's Dav 
P. R., 
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MARCH. 

The Poor Man's Medicine. 

The Prescription is no more than 
this : Boil four ounces of pure Quick- 
silver in two quarts of water, ia a 
glazed pipkin till half is wasted; 
Ixitlle it for use. The same Quick- 
silver will serve again as often as you 
want a fresh supply of liquor. 

This Mediciue is as insipid in taste 
and as safe in uung as so much sim- 
ple water. Many and various are the 
virtues of this single and ^mple 
Medicine when both .externally and 
internally tried; wherefore I recom- 
mend it to destroy Worms ; to cure 
all impurities of the Skin; to purify 
the Blood; heal Ulcers; open Obstruc- 
tions ; scour the Glands. Drink of it 
freely as a diet drink, and as much 
and as often as you please. 

A young man who had a very bad 
scald head, from five years old, was 
lately quite cured by this Medicine. 
P. R., 1768. 



Serving God is doing good 
but praying is thought an ea 
and, therefore, more g 
chosen. 

P. R. 
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Peon's companiwi was another William Bradfor 
who afterwards became a mau of some local ti 
portance in Sussex County, now part of Delawai 
Bradford remained with Sowle, whose daught 
Elizabeth he married on April iSth, 1685, uni 
after the expiration of his apprenticeship. B 
shortly after his marri^e he turned his though 
towards Pennsylvania. He obtained from ll 
London Quaker Meeting a " certificate of i 
moval," for himself and wife, dated August iit 
1685, which was read at the Philadelphia Qus 
teily Meeting cm the 4tb of the ensuing Januai 

The date of his arrival in Amedca thus appea 

to have been some time between the October and 
January sessions of the Quarterly Meetings. His 
printing office and re»dence were first in Philadel- 
phia, and then in Oxford township, Philadelphia 
County. His first publicatian,"Kalendarium Penn- 
sylvaniense, or America's Messenger, being an Al- 
manack for the Year of Grace t6S6," brought him 
a summons before the Governor and Council for 
referring in it to the Proprietary as Lord Penn. 
He was ordered to blot out the objections 
and forbidden to print anything without a 
Two perfect copies of this almanac are 
to exist, both of which have passed ur 
i hammer within the last tei 
; J55S and #520 respectively. ] 
in another almanac printed by Bradfor 
foolish and unsavory par^^raphs which ga 
uneaMness and offense to Friends, led to \\ 
cautioned by the Philadelphia Meeting 
print anythii^ without its approval. T« 
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;nulford wa3 a^^a called before the Gover- 
id Council, this time for printing "The 
: of Government" without their approvaL 
pointed at the non-fulfillment of Penn's 
les and the failure of his scheme for printing 
glish Bible, and harassed by both civil and 
us authorities, Bradford determined to leave 
ovince, and about July, i68S, having trans- 
his press to his " as^gncs," and procured a 
:ate of removal, he returned to Ei^land. 
IS, however, loon induced to make another 
aiKuipt to succeed in Philadelphia, by an ofto: 
from the Yearly Meeting of a salary <^ £iQ Per 
annum, besides all the business they could throw 
in his way. Resuming his residence in Oxford 
township, he removed his office baclc to Phila- 
delphia, and added to it a book store and general 

Early in 1692 he terminated his contract with 

the Yearly Meeting and became a warm adherent 

of George Keith in his quarrel with the ruling 

spirits of the Quakers in America. In August, on 

earance of Keith's " Appeal from the 18 

" some of hia type was seized and he, with 

was arrested and imprisoned. At hia trial 

' disagreed, but he was held for his appear- 

the next court, and more of his type and 

1 were seized and withheld from him. In 

tdition he was found by Governor Fletcher 

York, 00 his arrival in Philadelphia, to 

the government of Pennsylvania, to which 

been appointed in addition to New York. 

Fletcher's first acta was to order the reato- 
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ration of Bradford's property, and the Go' 
shortly afterwards induced the New York i 
bly to vote a salary of ^40 per annum I 
printer who would establish himself Id New 
Bradford readily embraced the opportunit 
presented, and about April loth, 1693, remo 
New York City and set up hb press io a ho 
the north side of Dock, now Pearl Stree 
Hanover Square (7), to which he gave the : 
the Bible. It is most probable that his firs 
in New York was " New England's Spirit ( 
secution transmitted to Pennsylvania," nV 
an account of the trial of himself and othi 
printing and circulating Keith's "Appeal." 
the year following he issued one of the most 
portant of all the publications which came from 
his press — The Laws and Acts of Their Ma.jesties' 
Province of New York— of wliich three of the 
seven known copies have sold for f i,6oa (Brinley), 
f i,4jo (Vanderpool) and ti,75° (Moore). During 
the next ten years Bradford's press was mainly 
occupied with official documents and publications 
relating to the Keithian controversy. 
throt^h the influence of Lord Combury 
appointed Printer to the Province of Ne' 
as well as of New York. 

In 1703 Bradford was elected a vestt 
Trinity Church, he having some years pn 
on the dissipation of the Keithian Qua 
turned to the church of his birth. With tl 
ance of Trinity Church he began the I 
only edition of the Book of Common 
printed in America, of which the first of 
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varieties was issued in 1710. In 1714 he printed 
Governor Hunter's Androborus, the first drama 
written and printed in America. In this jear he 
removed from a location to which he had changed 
in 1698, " to the northwest corner of William Street 
and Hanover Square, upon ground now covered 
by the building of the Cotton Exchange, and 
here, on November 8, 1725," he began the publica- 
tion of the JVew York GaseiU, the first news- 
paper issued in New York. Bradford continued 
his paper alone until about 1743, when, having 
retired the year before from all other business, he 
associated with him his apprentice, Henry De 
Forrest, in its publication. This connection 
lasted till about November, 1743, when Bradford 
withdrew, and the Casette was merged in De 
Forrest's JMfif York Evening Post, the first even- 
ing paper published in America. His wife died 
in 1731, and some time afterwards he married a 
widow named Smith, with whose relatives he ulti- 
mately became involved in very serious disputes. 
In April, 1734, he removed to another place in 

u ^ Square, and in May, 1737, he changed 

! to a place near the Fly Market, now the 
de of Pearl Street, near Maiden Lane, 
tiring from business he lived with his son 
, a pewterer, in Hanover Square, 
e very close of his life he enjoyed vigor- 
lily health, and it is recorded of him, that, 
morning of the day which closed his life, 
ed over a great part of the city." He died 
3d of May, 1751, in his ninetieth year, aiid 
ned in the grounds of Trinity Church, 
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stone which marked his grave and that of his 
repoaea in the building of the New York 
Historical Sodetjr, having been replaced, with ap- 
propriate ceremraiies, by a more elaborate monu- 
ment on the two hundredth anniversary of his 
bhrth. 

Charles R. Hildeburk. 



AN ANECDOTE. 
About thirty years ago Lamartine had invited 
to a quiet dinner Nadaud, who promised to go, 
but subsequently wrote to break his engagement, 
on the plea that Princess Mathilde had just then 
invited him. This way of proceeding is strict eti- 
quette when a king sends an invitation, but Princess 
Mathilde not being a crowned head, Lamartine 
was irate at the desertion of Nadaud, and sent 
hirt the following lines :— 



Mate qiund la cooslne d'Angiutc 

J'aceoan, j'urln 1 1'beun jiute,— 
Brlfadler, mxu avti lalson. 

Lamartine had then fallen from hts higl 
in politics. The last line is the burden 
daud's well-known soi% about Pandore, 
darme who, walking with a sub-officer, ; 
all bis trite remarks by these words. 



wM thus that Mr. Francis Wilson happily 
ed off bj An epigram the German exhibit of 
Bindings in the Liberal Arts Buildii^. 
their cheap jewels and bosses, and their 
f decorations, they were quite in character, 
iustrated in their motley array the absence 
„. — y artistic feeling on the part of our German 
brothers. It should be said, of coarse, that when 
Mr. Wilson perpetrated thb trite couplet he had 
not seen the generul book exhibit in the German 
Buildii^, which, comprehensive though it was, 
could hardly have improved his opinion however, 
as in respect of all the arts pertaining to book- 
making these arts were conspicuous by reason of 
their absence. In the matter of fine bindings 
especially, the Germans would do well to lay aside 
their prejudices and send their books to Paris. 
' e gallery of the Liberal Arts Building one 
lave seen how books have been bound for 
al collectors of France. The French ex- 
lough meagre in variety, as only one binder 
a earnest showing of his work, was yet rich 
parison with the German. Here were 
:s in mosaic and enamel work, geometrical 
of Maioli and Grolier design, of Le Gas- 
er&me, and du cuir ctselt. One fancies 
itment of leather known in France as 
" as applied to bookbinding, must be quite 
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new to American ctdlectore. It consists ir 
ing or chiseling the leather with a burin so 
leave the fig:ure3 in relief, and the work wa 
way, to be much admired and commended i 
was found that in the Viennese section an 
prising manufacturer exhibited a close im 
made use of in a wholesale way as a substit 
wall-paper hangings, tapestries, and trun' 
firings. 

Several of the French bindings, notab 
with an original bas-relief in carved ivory 

age of Louis XIV, and anotherwlth a miL 

painting, en camaieu after Raphael's Mariage de 
la Viergt, were exquisite enough in point of size, 
des^ and execution for a cabinet of gems. The 
delicacy of the tooling, the careful inlaying, the 
precise mitrii^ and interlaying in the geometrical 
desig^ns, and the strength and brilliancy of the 
gold in all these examples, were especially deserv- 
ing of praise. In all these important details, as 
well as in the forwarding, headbandii^, and treat- 
ment of the leather, the French binders are unap- 
proachable except by three or four of the 
skillful binders in England and America, 
when this 'has been said it should also be 
ted that the examples shown must be viev 
objects of art purely, rather than as books 
tistic dresses. They were not the books 
American bibliophile, as they were too ricl 
human nature's daily food," and therefore 1; 
in that human interest which entitled them I 
sideration aside from their value as objects 

But we had only to peep into the cases ni 
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to find the choicest specimens of modem French 
bookmaking, waidng to be bound, and these were 
not lacking in " human interest." In point of 
paper, typt^japhy. Illustration and finish many of 
these carried out the best traditions of the book- 
making arts. They were books of to-day and for 
all time. They were grateful to one's sense of 
touch and propriety, and were calculated to appeal 
to the cupidity of the bibtiomamac with a force 
and eloquence irresistible. 

In color etching, if that be the proper term to 
describe it, the French are easily first, and the 
example of this exhibit will not be lost on Ameri- 
can publishers. For some unaccountable reason 
the exhibit made by English publishers and bind- 
ers was provokingly meagre. It was a duty they 
owed us to make their exhibit exhaustive, but 
aside from a little case here and there, and a 
small cabinet from the studio of one of the most 
progressive, if not the most artistic and original, 
trade binders in London, there was nothi:^ to ap- 
< the curious. The Danish book exhibit 
editable, and the exhibitors complimented 
listributing beautiful catalogues printed in 
n language. 

exhibit made by American publishers was 
tive and creditable in all ways, and not 
1 can be said in its praise. If one were tc 
invidious comparisons one must note the 
1 advance, since the Centennial of 1876, 
yy America in this respect a^ in respect ol 
;an art. Some of our publishers showed 
nterprise, and placed the rich store of theii 



experience U the terTJce of the student that he 
mtKbt leani the making of a book, of a great 
inaEaiine, of a dictionary, or of an art publication 
from ita inception to ita completion. In all their 
varied and instructive details the progressive 
stages of bookmaking were spread out before us, 
and the publishers vied with each other in the 
attractiveness of their exhibits as well as in the 
hounng and display of them. No effort was 
wanting on their part to the end that this exhibit 
should be at once artistic ^ud comprehensive. 
W. Ikving Way. 
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ANOTHER ANECDOTE. 

Meissonier, while at work on a painting for 
W. H. Vanderbilt, for which he was to be paid a 
large sum of money, suddenly stopped to finish 
some drawings for Ed. de Beaumont's book, 
"L'tipie et les Femmes." 

Mr. Vanderbilt did not like the delay. 

"Ah," said Meissonier, " I am not doing these 
for money; these are for my biend Ed. de Beau- 
mont, a labor of love." 

Mr. Vanderbilt had to wait. 



In a book-plate preserved in the library 
Clarence H. Clark is a curious use of a ' 
the Bible. The motto on the Ex-Libri 
thus: "Go ye rather to them that sell a 
for yourselves," 



T.E PAROTS tir LA SAIUTE CHAPEJ.LE 
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A*iiih CENTURY. 

BOOK-HUNTING IN THE PALAIS 
ROYAL. 
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MAY. 

a little ear for Music and a capability 
of singing a Cattztmet or a Song 0n 
company), but no peculiar and inti- 
mate acquaintance with Minims, 
Crotchets, Quavers, etc. 

No enthusiasm for the Guitar. 

Ready at her Needle, but more de- 
voted to plain work than to fine. 

No enemy to Knitting. 

Not always in the Parlour, but 
sometimes in the Kitchen. 

More skilled in the theoretic than 
in the practic part of cookery. 

To tea and coffee no objection. 

An acquaintance with domestic 
news, but no acquaintance with for- 
eign. 

Decently but not affectedly silent 
P. R., 1763. 



In the blythe days of Aoney moon 

With Kate's allurements smitten ; 
I lov'd her late, 1 lov'd her soon, 
And call'd her dearest Kitten. 
But DOW my Kitten's grown a Cat, 

And cross, like other wives, 
O by my Soul, my honest Ma|, 
^. 1 fear she has nine Uvea. 

P. R., 1774. 
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1 FrL 

2 Sat. 

3 Sun. 

4 Mon. 

5 Tues. 

6 Wed. 

7 Thur. 

8 Fri. 

9 Sat. 

10 Sun. 

11 Mon. 

12 Tues. 

13 Wed. 

14 Thur. 

15 Fri. 

16 Sat. 

17 Sun. 

18 Mon. 

19 Tues. 

20 Wed. 

21 Thur. 

22 Fri. 

23 Sat. 

24 Sun. 

25 Mon. 

26 Tues. 

27 Wed. 

28 Thur. 

29 Fri. 

30 Sat. 



JUNE. 

On a Lady's Wedding, Bee 
THE loTtt OF December, o 
THE Shortest Days. 

One ev'oiiig 'mong friends, u 

iMt, 

Indiffrentlr chatting of this 

and that. 
Fair Pollj I ask'd how it enter 

head 
To hit on the 10th December tc 
To which she replied, with reas 

strongest, 
" Tho" thoriett the day is— the -.„— > 
Sir, is loHgtsl." 

P. R., 1787. 
+ 
'Tis gainst some men's jmnciple 
to pay interest, and seems against 
others' interestto pay the principal. 

Philosophy as weU as Foppery often 
changes Fa^i<Ni. 

P- R-. 1753- 
+ 
In 1334 Straw was used for the 
King's bed. 

1563 — Queen Elizabeth w 
first pur of Silk Stocldi^ i 
land. 

P. R., 
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Si la passion des livres pou- 
rait ttre Utiaufe, si cet amour, 
qui RC d^croit jamais pouv^t' 
filre d6su, ce serait assur^ment: 
parrobservationphilosophique: 
de la Bibliophilie, par la vanit^< 
qui se glisse dans cette religion: 
amoufeuse qui comme toutes! 
ies religions a b«s faux pritresi 
et ses faux d^6ts. 

11 est un fait curieux a observer, c'est que le 

Bibliophile s'est metamorphose enti^ementdepuis 

une vingtaine d'ann^es. L' Amateur de Livres, i 

la fa^on de Charles Nodier, de Pixfrecourt, de 

Lacarelle ou de Lignerolles, dont on va prochaine- 

ment faire la vente apr^ diciB, did quelqnes 

mois, ce tjrpe d'ancien amateur fclairf, judicieux, 

sinc^rement epris de litt^rature ancienne, et de 

classiques de choix tend de plus en plus i dis- 

"'"'»". A Paris, tout au moins I'esp^ce en est 

i perdue et ceuz qui demeurent encore 

oUtaires, inconnus, oublifs au miheu des 

lu'ils ont rgunis et dont la generation pro- 

le voudra mSme plus entendre parler 

;ux livre, meme en superbe condition, est 

, la curiosite retrospective dimmue on se 

a & peu un compte plus exact que le temps 

<tfEre un intergt trSs indiscutable que le 

fleurit et qu'il fait bon butiner avec dis- 

;nt dans le parterre des nouveautes fralche 
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t JdoMs et qui Mtttent encore i pleii 
'e d'iinpriiiieTie. 

Le Bibliophile actuel n'a done 
aucune dea allures s^dentaires et 
_ lottea qu'il avail encore il y a cinq 
^ ana; on le repr^aentalt alors c( 
s vieux monsieur m^gn 
' comme une momie, mal v^tu, pt 
des lunettes et vivant hargneui 
sa SougutHeru comme un loup 
■a tani^re. C'^tait un v^n^rable maniaqui 
sociable et qui a'attiralt bten des plaisan 
m^rit^es sur aa tenue n^ligie, aa ptx>pret£ 
teuse, ses maura myat^rieusea. ^— 

Ce Bibliophile d'autrefois <tait un type de Jf 
ComMie peu sympathique k la maase, un type 
accua^ comme Harpagon ou Bartholo; Moli^re 
ou Beaamarchds eusaent pu cr^r aoua le titre : 
U BiiliofikiU, une peinture de maura non moins 
complete que celle de FAvare, ou du Barbier de 
SevUle, et ils n'auraient eu aucune peine 4 y re- 
pr^senter lea alaimes ezceasives d'une passion ' 
exclusive et jalouse. Dana toute la premiere moi- 
ti£ de ce si^cle I'amateur de livrea en France est 
rest^ dans le caract^re du vieux maniaque, d6s- 1 
agr^able aux siens, m^ticuleux, tatillon et ferm£ & 
la modernity de I'art contemporain. 

11 n'a gudrc commence & s'huinaniser, k devenir ' 
aimable, souriant, avenant pour tous qui 
fin de I'Empire, 4 cette ^poque oil Poulet 
sis inventMt la belle Edition modeme et i 
en sa boutique du Passage des Princes, 
s du temps, les Banville, les i 




s MoDselet, lea Baudelaire, lea Leconte de LUle 
. les Asselmeau. Ce dernier contribua £nonne- 
ent & sortir la Bibliographie de sea andena 
idres o& Gabiiel Peignot I'avait remarquable- 
ent enclose, mais avec Irop de spn^trie et aussi 
op d'amour pour I'antique. Poulet-Malassis et 
sselineau furent des pr£curaeura ; Ha osdrent re- 
irder leur temps, I'lm ea faisant appel au talcDt 
luveau, I'autre en s'occupant avec audace de 
italo^erles (Euvres du Romantiime — celanous 
irait peu de chose d cette heure, ce fut ^norme. 
Mais, me diia-t-on, que faites-vous _ 
Es Bourdin, des Curmer, des Hetzei, /^^ 
es PerTotin et autresfameux £diteura SSK> 
E la gtn&ution de 1840 1 n'oat-iU pas -'<fTff^.. 
IX aussi hardiment pouss^ i la r£no- |[^9| 
ition de I'art du livre et des publi- nsfl 
itions comme Paul et Virginie, Gil ^^ 
'lasjiromt Paturot, la Revue Comiqut, U Viable 
■ " ' " WH Lescaut, etc.; n'ont-elles pas une 
e dans les cEuvres Bibliophiliques de 
\ssur£meiit, r^pondrai-je, mais ces 
ilUaicDt pour le grand public, ils £di- 
Tes i. gros tirage, qui, avant d'etre 
r la vogue, coonnreDt toutea les d^ 
nsucc^ imm^iat et des mises au 
BOngeaient gu^e, ces honn^tes gens, 
ilea ; ils y soi^euent d'autant moina, 
accneillaientdana leursBiblioth^uei 
ges anciena, se souciant fort peu dei 
le leur temps — le Bibliophile con- 
Bireux de possfder les ^crivains mo- 
He Edition, avec la c£r£roonie des 

if 
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f i^ ivil gnndtt mugea et del paj^en de luxe, 
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BibU< 
phile i la f(»s lettr^ et ap^cnlateur, acbetaot poi 
flatter kki go&t intellectuel et beauconp ausi 
dam reqxiir de voir hausscr la valeur de ce qu' 
acUte, ce Bibliophile tunivtau jeu n'a gub% con 
menc^ k m manifester que vera 1871 ou 1873, a 
leodenuun de la Euetre franco-aUemande, dana 1 
triateaae succ^dant k cette ann^ terrible qui po 
tait lea eapiiti au recueilleroent et let iiit£r£ta au 
jeuz de bourae. 

Ce Biblic^hile contemporain qi 
H fit lea belles joum^es dea maiaon 
\ Mra^and et Fatout, Rouquette, Coi 
^ quet et tant d'autrca, ce terrible ache- 
r teur des ^tions Jouauat, Lemerre, 
Rouveyre et tutti quaitti, doit-il 6tre 
r^ellement regard^ conune im Biblio- 
phile s^rieux et non paa conune un Biblwuepet 
J'opiueraia vraimeut pour le aecond terme — le 
Bibluuci^ eat le faux prStre et le faux d£v6t de 
la religion du livre ; ce n'eat paa un ainc^ 
amourenx, maia un voyeur. 11 r^arde, il touche, 
il flaire, il manie dea livrea qu'il oe lira jas 
en tire vanity c'eat un 6tre auperficiel qui i 
nait que rext£riorit£ des cboaea et ne ai 
nera jamaia la peine de lea approfondir, 

II eat, dana le livre, ce qu'un terme de gal: 
i^ipelle le mkhi, c'estd-dire le payeur iodif 
froid, qui ne prend fenune & Cythto que^r 
pour en f aire ostentation ; il entretient aa coi 
dans de riches toilettes non pour elle, mai 
lui; il la promdne, il I'exhibe, maia il ne I'ai 
ne la cultive guire, c'est une b€te de luzi 
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a pdaisir a faire piafler %u bois ou au th^tre, rien 

Le Biblioscope, ou r^ardeur de livres, fait de 
meme; il achdte une belle fdltioD, la fait relief 
par UD bon faiseur k la mode et conserve cet 
ouvrage intact et dod coup£ dans sa biblioth^que 
iunsi qu'un bibelot dans une vitrine, il se dit que 
les bona livres mis en rayon sont comme les bona 
vins mis en cave et qu'ils prennent de la valeur en 
vieillissant ; il se donne done une jouissance vani- 
teuse et fait espoir d'un tr^s-excellent placement 
i. r^aliser par la suite & llieure opportune. 

A I'heure prtfsente, sur cent Bib- 
liophiles parisiens de la meilleure 
marque connue, panni ceux qui frf- 
quentent les five o'clock des grands 
libraires il faut compter environ 
q>ia.tr^\\agi-diiBiblioscopei. Paris 
n'est pas une ville de juste milieu 
on y trouve !e meilleur et le pire de loutes 
choses, et la moyenne par cons^uent est fort 
mfedjocratique ; 11 y a la crSme au-deasua, le 
petit lait an centre, le caill^ au fond de toutes 
I lea Etudes alambiqu^es que Ton fait sur la 
soci^t^ parisieone. Parmi ceux qui composent la 
crCme de la Bibliophilie, on rencontre des lettr^s 
de premier ordre, des curieux k Tiatelligence ou- 
^ verte & la raret^, des dilettantes ferm^s & tout ce 
qui n'est pas exquis, mais ce monde, ou ce publie 
de dfiicats pour employer le mot uaiti, est exces- 
' sivementrestreintet neserecrutepastoujoursdans 
; la plutocratie — un Due d'Aumale, ua de L^e- 
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roOec, on Vicomtc de Spoelberch de Lovi 
■oat del exceptions. 

Lea BibUoscepts aont l^ion, il< a'emballc 
un livre comme lea moutom de Panurge d« 
ven I'abtme, ils tont victiraes de la mode, d< 
nion et leur goQt est iacUe k guider, k Atn 
i fair* virer \ les libraires en jouent avec assi 
et il est mCme de petits ^diteurs, dernier 
d'incultes et nistres personnagea qui ont d': 
plus d'action suT eux que ces fabricants soi 
bavarda intarisaabies, pleins d'admiration 
euz-mSmes, d'une outre-cuidance de sottia 
diabl^es et qui parviennent & icouler " leurs | 
et petits japons," d une clientele de faux ani 
livre tr^facUea il endoctriuer par de triomi^ 
bftises. 

Le Parattre & Paria eat d'une i 

ceaait^ plua gjaude que v£tn, 
. temps materiel A'ilrt savant, con- 
', de cultiver aon goflt n'est ^ 

pas donntf & la g£n^ralit6 des pari- 
ont forces de para^*" * '<■ 

fois des Audits, des espriti 
guca, dea amateurs £clair& — une bonnt 
th^que d'auteurs choisis en Editions correct< 
toutea cea r^^rences; c'est-une excellei 
tuFc d'appartement qui parle aux yeuz des 
et impose le respect et Testime. "Un 
qui a tant de livres doit-il en savoir des c 
comme disent lea bonnea comm^res. 

En province, il en va d'autre manidre, I< 
cial de France qui ne njSne pas grand b 
vit retire dana aa th^baide, qui trouve < 
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ainsi que Montaigne, ce grand cbatcUUn 
icial, la meilleure proviuon qui se pitisie 
cet humun voyage, le provincial, homme 
IX et repos^, eat rarement Biblioscope. 11 
occupe avant tout de la moelle plutfit que de 
i bien cisel£ soit-il, nos d^partements sont 
is de ces bibliophiles modestea qui ont le 
cr^.rivrease rayonnante, la passion sinc^ 
lace de la lecture. Sans £tre indiff&ents, 
jin de li, 4 la forme artistique d'un volume, 
onnaisseurs d'estampes, ex- 
, — CD belle typographie, obser- ■ 
vateurs minutieux de I'hannonie \ 
du livre, ces excellents Bibliophiles, 
qui ont I'exquise jouissance ^goiste 
de leur amour bouquinier restent U 
dans la vraie tradition frau;aisc ; 1 
ils se donnent et se b'vrent tout en- 
tiers aux j<nes de lire; ce sont tes vrais gour- 
mets de notre litt^rature, les sinc^res applaudis- 
8 artistes, ils rach^tent k nos yeux ce 
atioQ des BMioscopes \ 
I r&rivain d'art, et po 
de Bibliopkiloptes. 
Dphile provincial consi 
illectuellement comme % 
r^cie sa cave, avec une 
les douces giiseiies pa« 
x>ns crOs de nos cAtes 
jses provenances de no 
nationaux. Celiu-ci, i 
Bibliopbilie, c'est pari 
I'il juge des livres dont 

f » 
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DOuTril ct M rasaillardit, m BiUioacoine es 
morale, ce o'est pas on ceil, cest ud cerveau 
II en eat dc intme & I'^tiw 
. d<HB le dire. Ed Angletei 
AUemagne, en Saiwe la . 
icopU est & I'ftat ezceptio 
uMi pasendtoiique comme ft 
Au coun de nombreoz vi 
j*^ toajoura h\k heureusement frapp£ pai 
constatatioD que les (crivains frangais tiaie 
et miens lua hms de notre m^tropole qu 
point d'wiKine. Tons les livrea oriKinauz, 
^s, d'auteurs mime inconnus, sont parfoii 
ment^ par la presse ^trangbe et les lecteu 
glais et allemands n'attendent gu^re pour & 
une opinion bien nettement assise que la 
cit^ ou la critique aient proclam^ I'excellei 
tel roman nouveau ou de telle monograp 
t^resaante. Peut-Ctre ont ils plus de tempi 
sfirement aussi, sont ils mieux ^quilibr^ et d'ur 
diagnostic intellectuel plus juste et plus sain. K 
Londres,& MuDich,iGendve,4Bruxellesou&Ber 
lin, que de soirfcs n'ai-je point pass^es I 
ctiann^, surpiis dans I'intiniit^ envelopp 
Bibliophiles distingu^s dont I'esprit rai 
aasimil^ toutes les choscs savoureuses ( 
patrie Utt^raire. Je me demandais en < 
cea brillants et modestes ^dits, ces cfa 
causeurs, ces admirateurs de nos vieux e 
fcrivains, philosophes et penseurs, u 1' 
notre foyer intellectuel n'6tajt pas eno 
lumineuz & distance que sur place et si 
consommateurs de notre cA^bralit^ raj 



mt pas ces Strangers que nous 

1 et si mal dans aotre stagnation at 



few York, & PhUadelphie, 
Ion, lors de mon recent vo- 
rop Mtif en Am^rique, ces . 
ae firent que s'accroitre et fl 
:r au contact de mes con- '■ 
en litt^rature et en Biblio- 
Ce n'est pas que je m'at- 
se & trouver des fi^otiens 
:e nouveau monde que notre vieille civilisa- 
ersiste k juger avec I'air de protection qu'- 
)oua{ri6re apporte vis-i-vis d'une jeune 
du noble faubourg, mais je puis bien 
avouer que malgr^ mon d^faut de pr^jug^s, je 
pensaisd^couvrir un J^f» ^r^jli oA j'ai tfouv^ 
d£ji tant de perfectiona de goAt et de jugement. 
Vh ! ce ne sont certainement point dea Biblios- 
, copes, ces amateurs d'^lite qui ont bien voulu me 
faire les honneurs de leurs spleadides collections ! 
Ces grands coll^ues des Bibliophiles Contem- 
peuvent se vanter d'avoir ^bloui, 6mer- 
; dirai mSme syncopi leur president par les 
linaires beaut^s qu'ils ont peu & peu tiroes 



uv^s Id non seulement de vieilles ci 
fchapp^es des biblioth^ques de B^hague, 
Jche-LacareUe, de Eugene Paillet et de 
itres r^cents catalogues de nos premiers 
■s, maia encore je remarquais toute la sfrie 
lemes, les meilleurs ouvrages du temps en 
ts eztraordinaires et ce n'^tait pas sans 
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on que je voyais d^er des reliurea ci 
Is lea principes exacts que j'expoaai a, 
en un livre qui aburit par sa bardiesse otr 
la majoritf de mes contemporaios Bibliotra 
nairea. 

Tandis qu'H faut vin) 
pour qu'une id^ fasse s 
tit bonhomme de chemii 
notre m^ticuleuz pays, 1 
dans ce pays du go ah, 
sail I'exploiter aussitftt 
des chefs-d'(riivres^i»/(if 
de Le Gascon, dea Eves, i 
seuil, de Padeloup, Derome, je 
voyais d^filer des bijoux sign^s par Marius Mi- 
chel, Matthews, Meunier, Ruban et quelques ao- 
tres, tandis qu' en de plus simples appareils se 
inontraient des cartonnages cbatoyants v^tus de 
BOiericB ddlicieuses, de cuirs du japon, d'ftoffes 
fantaisistes, heureux essais de I'art bibliop^gique 
dont la renaissance commence & peine et donnera 
bientAl en d^pit des routiniers, des r^sultats sur- '. 
prenants. Puis, ces chers collogues d'out 
ne sont pas partisans du livre broch£, c 
suivent pas les errements de nos Bibli 
Ijands propagateurs de la throne du livr 
et inreli^. lis savent ou se font honneur i 
prendre que la Bibliophilie ezige la reliun 
goQt du livre doit Stre complet ef que tou 
errant I'esprit et le regard il doit servir di 
& imagination des relieurs et par consfqu 
tenir un metier d'art qui n'est que tr^s-ins 
ment cntretenu par nos amateurs. 
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'aris le libnure de luxe ne prScbe g 
e, il en d^touroe plutdt son client dans le but 
personnel et mesquin de lui 
a: davantage de livres. 11 pense 
iraire que tout I'argent qui ira 
ieur, sera au detriment de celui 
oit rentrer dans sa caisse et 
le il pousse & la consoniination 
•s propres editions avec une 
ie qm ruinerait la Bibliop^gie 
iise, s'il n'y avail pas heureusement quelques 
:taires k la brochure et si les "Am^ricains," 
le nous disons ici ne souten^ent pas de leuis | 
s cette profession qui a tant besoin de " fer> 
g^n^raux." 

n excellent confrere Henii P^ne du Bois a 
^ne mon<^7aphie btbli<:^;raphique sur quatre 
th^ues privies de New York. J'ai visits i 
deux de ces librairies et entrevu une troi- 
si£me — I'amiDuBois n'a pas assez flajnb^ d'en- 
thousiasme, il s'est insuffisanunent allum^ au 
contact de ces merveilles, car cen'est plus & Paris | 
trouvent actuellement les plus riches col- 
9 de livres, c'est'dChantilly . . .ALondres i 
lew York. Je les ai vues en Biblioscope 
, j'espSre aller les revoir en Bibliophile ( 
t et amoureux de leurs trf sors. 

Octave Uzanne. 
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N eveat of more than local interest tool 
at Toun OD the first of January, last, wt 
Alfred Mame, the senior partner in the welt 
publishing firm of Alfred Mame et Fits 
brated at the same time his diamond weddii 
the Mxtieth anniversary of his undertaki 
directionof the printing establishment Th 
mony took place in the bookbinding depai 
which was artistically decorated, and on a pi 
erected in the centre of this large roon 
gathered all the family of M. Mame — ch 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 

After a serenade, perfonned by the two 
belonging to the establishment, M. Alfred 
made a short but telling speech, in which 
nounced that he had made a gift to those 
employ of a sum of 100,000 francs, which 
be divided according to salaries, in addition 
day's pay to all. Besides this he had miw 
important addition to the superannuatio 
which would pennit in the future of a pei 
500 francs to all workpeople after twent 
service and fifty years of age, and 800 fi 
' sixty years of age. 

This little speech was warmly applaudei 
workpeople and clerks, who had each gii 
day's pay for the purchase, on the day bei 
ceremony, of a handsome bronze Oman 
the value of 3,800 francs, as a present t 
venerable chief. M. and Mme. Alfred M: 
both eighty-two years of age, and enjoy a 
health. 
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R DE LIVRES PtNDANT LA REVOIUTIQN 



XVIIlth CENTURY. 

h BOOK-HUNTING ON THE QUAYS 

OF PARIS. 
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1 Sun. 

2 Mon. 

3 Tues. 

4 Wed. 

5 Thur. 

6 Fri. 

7 Sat. 

8 Sun. 

9 Mon. 

10 Tues. 

11 Wed. 

12 Thur. 

13 Fri. 

14 Sat. 

15 Sun. 

16 Mon. 

17 Tues. 

18 Wed. 

19 Thur. 

20 Fri. 

21 Sat. 

22 Sun. 

23 Mon. 

24 Tues. 

25 Wed. 

26 Thur. 

27 Fri. 

28 Sat. 

29 Sun. 

30 Mon. 

31 Tues. 



JULY. 

« 

An Extraordinary Petition. 
My Lord, 

Give me leave to tell your Lord- 
ship that I am troubled with three 
Extraordinaries : I am an extraordin- 
ary Petitioner, that's bad ; extraordin- 
ary poor, that's worse ; and extraordin- 
ary modest, that's worst of all : for it 
has always been my Hindrance. Now 
if your Lordship shall please to be ex- 
traordinary kind, it will much lessen 
the Uneasiness of the other three: 
But if they must still continue upon 
me and this f ourtii extraordinary be 
wanting; why, then, for a fifth, I 
will even bear up with my Old Friend, 
Philosophy, and an extraordinary 
Stock of Patience' and Contentment. 

Univ. Aim., 1766. 
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Midas, we read, with wondVous art of 

old, 
Whate'er he touched at once trans- 

form*d to gold, 
This, modern Statesmen can reverse 

with ease, 
Touch them with gold, they'll change 

to what you please. 

P. R., 1774. 



AUGUST. 



1 Wed. 

2 Thur. 

3 Fri. 

4 Sat. 

5 Sun. 

6 Mon. 

7 Tues. 

8 Wed. 

9 Thur. 

10 Fri. 

11 Sat. 

12 Sun. 

13 Mon. 

14 Tues. 

15 Wed. 

16 Thur. 

17 Fri. 

18 Sat. 

19 Sun. 

20 Mon. 

21 Tues. 

22 Wed. 

23 Thur. 

24 Fri. 

25 Sat. 

26 Sun. 

27 Mon. 

28 Tues. 

29 Wed. 

30 Thur. 

31 Fri. 



Infallible Cure for the Bite 
OF A Mad Dog. 

Take the leaves of Rue picked 
from the Stalks and bruised, 6 
ounces; Garlic, Venice Treacle or 
Mithridate and scrapings of Pewter, 
each 4 ounces ; boil all these together 
over a slow fire in two quarts of ale 
till one pint is consumed. Keep it in 
a bottle close stopped and give of it 
9 spoonfuls a little warm, to the per- 
son bit 7 mornings successively, and 
6 to a dog, to be given 9 days after 
the bite. Apply some of the ingre- 
dients to the part bitten. 

N. B. — This Receipt was taken out 
of Cawthorp Church, in Lincolnshire, 
the whole town almost being bitten, , 
and not one person who took this 
Medicine but what was cured. 

P. R., 1 800. 

Old men are in danger of dying, 
and old buildings of falling. 

The three doctors. Diet, Quiet and 
Temperance, are the best Physicians. 

Now beware of sudden colds. 

I More Money ! is still the cry. 









BIBLIOPHILISM IN PHILADELPHIA. 

The love of books is a passion that increases 
by leaps and bounds. In nothing has this appe- 
tite been more shown than in the innumerable 
books upon books with which the press has liter- 
ally teemed from the time of the publication, in 
1473, of the *' Philobiblon," by Richard de Bury, 
the earliest English writer on bibliography, onward 
through the period of T. Frognall Dibdin, whose 
volumes, however overburdened with wearisome 
periods of irrelevant enthusiasm, ar^ full of amuse- 
ment and instruction in the byways of literature, 
down to such series of works as make up, for in- 
stance, the modem " Book-lover's Library.'' It 
is equally true that the appetite for books and 
eager collecting has been limited to no country or 
city. Every country has numbers of collectors, 
who pore over catalogues and sales-lists, and gloat 
over every new prize which is secured. 

Philadelphia has been no whit behind other lo- 
calities in amassing rare and curious collections. 
It will not be uninteresting to record a few notes 
on some of the collections in the city of Brotherly 
Love. 

The first thing that strikes an observer is how 
diverse is the taste of the book-hunters. Specialties 
almost instinctively possess those whose tastes and 
means enable them to exercise the art of book-hunt- 
ing. Few more enjoyable days can be spent than 
in having displayed before enraptured eyes and 
not unenvious souls the Shakespeare collections 
of Dr. Horace Howard Fumess and Mr. J. Parker 



Norris. The library of the former is, as may be 
expected from his life-labors as the foremost Ameri- 
can critic on the Poet of Poets, a veritable empo- 
rium of suitable literary tools for his magnum ofus, 
the Variorum Shakespeare. Among the chief est 
treasures are some of the invaluable quartos, 
among which may be found " Henry the Fifth," 
printed in 1608, formerly belonging to Edward Ca- 
pell, and a *' Hamlet," with an autograph on the 
title-page of William Shakespeare, long held to be 
genuine, but finally acknowledged by its writer, 
William Henry Ireland, to be a forgery. The 
library of Mr. Norris consists of about 4,000 
volumes, almost entirely devoted to editions of 
Shakespeare's works, his separate plays, and 
Shakespearean a generally. 

The library of Judge Samuel W. Pennypacker 
is rich in specimens of the literature of the £ph- 
rata Cloister founded by Conrad Beissel, who 
organized the sect of Seventh-day Baptists, of 
which the London antiquary, William Henry 
Black, held together a small sprinkling in the 
neighborhood of Whitechapel, London, until a 
few years since. The Sisters of the Order, whose 
headquarters are near Reading, Pa., expended 
immense labor and much time in writing the books 
required by the choirs, and the beautiful penman- 
ship and neatly colored linear divisions in many 
of the volumes are remarkable and well worthy of 
examination. Another collector and enthusiast 
in Ephrata books is Mr. Julius F. Sachse. 

One collection recently donated to the Drexel 
Institute cannot be passed over. It is the coUec- 
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tion of Manuscripts by celebrated authors, gathered 
together at a great expense and with persistent 
zeal by Mr. George W. Childs. It would take up 
all the space at command to enumerate in detail 
the treasures in this gathering of relics. AnuMigst 
them are the original manuscript of Hawthorne's 
Consular Experiences in thirty-seven large quarto 
pages, an original sermon by Cotton Mather, 
William Cullen Bryant's First Book of the Iliad, 
Cooper's Life of Captain Richard Somers, Poe's 
Murders in the Rue Morgue, and Dickens's Our 
Mutual Friend, in two large quarto volumes. 
This is the only complete manuscript of any of 
Charles Dickens's novels outside of the South 
Kensington Museum. The book cases which 
hold these contain also William Godwin's 
Cloudesley, A Novel; Frederika Bremer's Her- 
tha, translated by Mary Howitt ; Harriet Mar- 
tineau's Retrospect of Western Travel, in four 
quarto volumes; John Howard Payne's The 
Italian Bride, written for Charlotte Cushman. 
This was never produced and has never been 
printed. Space allows mention of only one more 
treasure, namely fifty closely written pages of the 
original manuscript of Mrs. Cowden Clarke's Com> 
plete Concordance to Shakespeare. 

One of the most energetic collectors in Phila- 
delphia is Mr. Clarence S. Bement, whose Min- 
eralogical CoUection is world-wide known. His 
collecting propensities extended also to superb 
specimens of early printed books, and Americana. 
Among the former is a copy of the Catholicon of 
1460, the first lexicon or dictionary ever pub- 
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lished. The leaves measure i6 by ii}i incheSy 
and a much inferior and cut copy sold in 18S4 for 
|3ooo. His illuminated manuscripts are superb, 
including missals of many dates and values, but 
amongst the gems is a Psalterium of the thir- 
teenth century, on 380 pages of vellum, of which 
it is just to say that it is most rare to find a man- 
uscript of this early date in such perfect preser- 
vation. 

Two or three libraries are specially rich in 
Thackerayana. Hours could be passed without 
count amongst the gatherings in the possession of 
Mr. James W. Paul, Jr., and Major W. H. Lam- 
bert. Another lover of this ana was the late 
Mr. Theodore W. Starr, whose splendid collection 
is now permanently housed, by bequest, in the 
Rittenhouse Club, and forms the " star '* case of 
that growing library. 

The mention of the word Grangerites is apt to 
open a floodgate of complaint against barbarous 
mutilators, but as there are always two sides to a 
question, so there are Grangerites and Granger- 
ites. Of some who cut up a friend's '' borrowed " 
volume, or mutilate a rare work, to adorn an extra 
illustrated book, perhaps no opprobrium is too 
severe to be lavished on such marauders ; but if a 
lover of ^* extended " books, books lavishly and 
appropriately illustrated with aut<^aphs, por- 
traits, views, and the thousand and one engrav- 
ings, memoranda, playbills and what not that a 
keen hunter can find in old portfolios, strange 
nooks and unexhausted quarries, wishes for a real 
insight into true book extension (on which Mr. 
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Tredwell has said so much in his monograph on 
that subject), let him obtain an introduction to 
Mr. Ferdinand J. Dreer, Dr. Leonard R. Koecker, 
Mr. Joseph M. P. Price, or Mr. Charles N. Mann, 
and after revelling for hours over the irreproach- 
able work done by these gentlemen, let him com- 
plain if he will. If he still grumbles it will be 
out of obstinacy. Of those named Mr. Dreer is 
particularly to be mentioned for the exquisite 
workmanship of his inlaying, done by his own 
hand. Dr. Koecker, again, has not only done his 
own inlaying, but has achieved many notable ex- 
amples of binding, executing the work from the 
beginning to the end. It would be difficult to find 
a rarer or more delightful collection of ** Theatre- 
ana " than has resulted from the labors of Mr. 
Charles N. Mann. Playbills of the greatest 
rarity, letters from almost every actor and actress 
of note, full of piquant interest and choice 
amongst choice collections, simply crowd every 
shelf and drawer in his library. 

Other coUectors have not dived so largely into 
specialties, but aflford to those lucky enough to be 
invited to browse in their libraries what may be 
not inaptly described as a choice little gem of each 
sort. Such are the libraries of Mr. Clarence H. 
Clark, Mr. Mayer Sulzberger, Dr. Isaac Norris, 
Mr. Carl Edelheim and Mr. Eugene Borda. Mr. 
Clark has about five thousand volumes, and it 
would be difficult to name any one department of 
bibliography on which he could not produce a 
specimen deserving inspection. Do you want 
uniques, he has a round half-dozen ; do you want 



Elzevien, among^st his sixty specimens are the 
Pastissier, Caesar and others; so of Aldines, extra 
illustrated books including Motley's Historical 
Works, extended to twenty-seven large folio vol- 
umes and illustrated with several thousand choice 
and beautiful engravings gathered together from 
all parts of the world, carefully indexed and form- 
ing a veritable omnium gatherum, illustrative of 
the interesting historical period covered by the 
works of John Lothrop Motley. Do you care for 
ancient bindings, he has many, both choice and 
full of interest ; do you care for modem bindings, 
he can show you specimens of Trautz-Bauzonnet, 
Lortic, Marius-Michel, Roger Payne and so on, 
ad libitum. 

In Mr. Sulzberger's beautiful library-room, 
whilst he himself would perhaps glory most in his 
Hebrew and Eastern books, many persons would 
envy him the possession of by far the best coUec- 
tion in the city, of books in English literature, espe- 
cially English poets. Mr. Edelheim dearly loves 
" Aldines " and books which show the skill of the 
early printers, and Mr. Borda has a fine collection 
of French authors. In Mr. R. H. Bayard Bowie's 
library, a student can fairly revel in some twenty 
thousand volumes of the Classics. Others have 
made their collections entirely subservient to 
their literary labors, and prominently among 
these stands the library of Mr. H. C. Lea, who 
has collected over fifteen thousand volumes, but 
has bought mainly with the view of gathering 
upon his shelves books useful and suitable to the 
preparation of the works bearing his name as 









author. He characteristically describes his collec- 
tion as his tools in trade. Dr. Isaac Norris 
delig^hts in " best editions.'* 

In Philadelphia are some splendid specimens of 
the '* Koran ;" two of these are of large size, and 
manifestly have come from Constantinopolltan 
mosques. Mr. Clark and Mr. Sulzberger each 
possess a *' Koran," which are veritable prizes, 
and the first of these has a note identifying it as 
written about the year 1600. Mr. Talcott Wil- 
liams owns a little rival, namely a miniature Ko- 
ran, written at Teheran, — so small and so cut, as 
to be conveniently carried by the owner in his 
robe pocket. In a very finely illustrated manu- 
script copy of Firdausi^s Shah Nameh, belonging 
to Mr. Clark, much interest attaches to an illus- 
tration of the game of Polo, which was early 
adopted as a popular amusement in Persia. The 
manuscript is tall, and is a splendid specimen of 
Persian caligraphy. 

The days are long past when a book-lover could 
hope to visit an old book-stall, with much chance 
of picking up a treasure " for a sot^." Booksellers 
and bookbuyers know the value of volumes too 
thoroughly, but, nevertheless, as deaths occur and 
libraries are scattered from time to time, it is still 
open t<5 the Bibliophile to add volume by volume, 
fUces de luxe, to a perhaps already rich collection. 
Can anything be more delightful to a book-hunter 
than to stroll into some centre of book-nuncs and 
pull out of his pocket a volume valued by every- 
body, and acquired only a few hours, perchance, 
before he exhibits it to an appreciative but wick- 






edly covetous circle of friends. May such col- 
lectors flourish j and may the love of books never 
die. John Thomson. 

RECIPE FOR EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 

Take a large paper copy of the work you wish 
to illustrate, have it cleaned and sized, take a full 
measure of Odieuvre, Desrochers and Moncomet 
portraits, mix them well, throwing out such as are 
weak and defective, remargin such as are too 
short; add a fair quantity of Petitot's. Next take 
as many modem miniature portraits as possible of 
the Janet and Lami-Denozan collections, mix 
again, sprinkle with a few Thomas de Leu and 
other choice portraits, spice with some Ficquet's 
and Savart's, pepper if you can with a Grateloup. 
Sweeten with designs of Baudeval. Dress in a 
Hardy, David or Petit binding — and serve. 

Beraldi, " Mes Estampes." 

IZAAK WALTON. 

The tercentenary of the birth of Izaak Walton, 
on the 9th of August, 1893, was celebrated by the 
various angling clubs of England, at Stafford. 

A first edition of the " Compleat Angler " was 
recently bought by an American collector for 
$1175. 



THE CARROLL BOOK-PLATE. 

The book-plate represented herewith was the 
one used by Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, who, 
dying in 1831, was the last surviving Signer of the 
immortal Declaration. 



Dating probably about the middle of the last 
century, it may have been the work of some Lon- 
don engraver, as Mr. Carroll was a student in the 
Middle Temple at that period, or, if one chooses 
to consider it of American workmanship, he can 
find evidences to support his conclusion. Conform- 
ing to the fashion then in vogue, the plate is ar- 
morial in character and Chippendale in style ; the 
arms of the Carroll family, ** Ar. two lions com- 
batant gu. supporting a sword ar. hilt and pommel 
or.," are given without tinctures, within a frame 
of Rococo tendencies ; the design is quite simple 
but artistic, and while far less ornate than many 
of its class, or indeed than the plates of some of 
Mr. Carroll's neighbors, and being without the 
usual accessories of a motto on its ribbon, and of 
an elaborate scroll for the name, its chaste sim- 
plicity renders it attractive and effective, and in 
harmony with the unostentatious manner of its 
owner. As usual, in plates of this class, the man- 
tiing and helmet are omitted, and the crest, '* On 
the stump of an oak tree sprouting new branches 
ppr. a hawk of the last belled or.,'' is given above 
its wreath ; to the right, as a gentie guard, a Cupid 
has just stepped into view and pauses, gazing at 
the reader; the common accompaniments of 
flowers and fruit are rather stiffly and sparingly 
used, which fact, with the shell-like form of the 
escutcheon, places the plate among the early 
Chippendales. 

Chas. Dexter Allen. 
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HROSWITHA. 

The first Bibliophile recorded in 
the history of book-collecting is 
not Jean Grolier nor Etienne Che- 
valier, but a woman. As early as 
the tenth century, a learned nun, 
named Hroswitha, collected books 
and wrote charming religious plays 
on the lines of Terence. 

When our lady book-lovers have grown suffi- 
ciently numerous to form a Hroswitha Club in 
honor of the patron saint of Bibliophilism, they 
will have an interesting field to explore in con- 
nection with the nun's life and works. 

In 1501, Conrad Celtes^ a Nuremberg printer, 
published the comedies of Hroswitha. By far the 
finest of the large cuts designed by Wohlgemuth 
with which the book is illustrated, is the second 
frontispiece, in which Hroswitha, comedies in hand, 
is being presented by her abbess to the Emperor. 
The designs to the plays are dull enough, but 
probably in harmony with the good nun*s style as 
a dramatist. Her one brilliant success, a scene 
in which a wicked governor, who has converted 
his kitchen into a temporary prison, is made to, 
inflict his embraces on the pots and pans, instead 
of on the holy maidens immured amidst them, 
was not selected for illustration. 




i BIBLIOPHILE AU XX'SIECI 



DREAM OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 

We're rid of pictures, rid of books, 

Editions large and small ; 
For now the Phono-clich-o-thfeque 

"By Dibdinl" does it alL 
No cutting leaves, no leading books 

And having more to buy ; 
In 1900 Edi»on 

Knocked printing into pi. 
I press the button, stretched at ease. 

Am caught by Dumas' spell. 
Am ravished by the chimes of Pue, 

Now look on Dickens' Nell. 
1 hear Cosette and Marius 

And Javeit's growl 'tween while. 
Next, on the illustrator shines 

Valjean's ben^nant smile. 
Iiejr say the craze of bygone years 

Again begins to grow, 
'he cry for rare editions ; well, 

Suppose the thing be so : 
ly attic holds some printed books, 

At least I'm sure of one, 
Lnd Whitman's Leaves of Grass shall be 

A fortune for my son. 

Henrv Harby Hay. 
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to me like the work <rf our artlst-decontcn:, mis- 
leading and their effect will be to keep the Eng- 
lUh further than ever from appreciation oi art in 
book-collectmg 

Book plates are emblematic representations of 
book-coUections. They are drawn, painted or 
printed from wood or metal plates, but they are 
never a mere name of owner, for that is a door- 
I^te; nor a mere coat-of-arms of owner, for 
that is a carriage or harness-plate; nor a crest 
and device of owner, nor his portrait, nor his 
handwriting, nor his seal, nor his monogram, even 
if marked "ex-libris," " es-bibliothcca " or any 
Other formula indicative of special use as book- 
plates. The politician may write the word "Poetry" 
under the panel of the Salem woman of the time 
of Mather: the panel will not be the more em- 
blematic of Poetry. 

Book-plates commemorate not names of persons 
nor achievements of ancestors, nor designers, nor 
engravers, nor dates when art was pale and sedate 
or colored and turbulent, but books. They are 
images of the theologic, the philosop 
ethic, the lesthetic and the purely rh 
They are emblematic of poems, roma 
chivalry, chronicles, memoirs, dramas, ni 
essays. They are syntheses of collec 
books even more complicated than wou 
collection of Ei^lish literature containing 
Saion and Anglo-Norman metric roman 
chronicles, poetry and prose of the Ren 
pastoral, miscellaneous and prose poett] 
Reformation, romantic dramas of Ed 
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Mariowe, Shalcetpeare, Massinger, and Webster, 
meU^yucB of Donne and Cowhy, Cavalier 
poems of Snclding and Lovelace, tragedies of 
Otway, lyrics of Chatterton and all the roasters of 
the present, transcendental epoch, in ancient, in 
or^nal texts, and bound by honest workroen. As 
syntheses like these, however, are eitrcmely diffi- 
cult, and great artists are extremely scarce, the 
book-lover is to be applauded who requires a 
special book-plate for every department of litera- 
ture contained in his collection. 
There was no art of the book-plate until qdte 

I recently. Brander Matthews's book-plate, made 
by £. A. Abbey, is an accident of genius. All the 
botdts which pretend to tell the history of book- 
plates fiM- four centuries are records of prints 
which were not book-plates. 

' Poulet-Malassis was the first to pave with good 
intentions the way to the labyrinth in which the 
English writers on book-plates are lost He had 
predecessors in Maurice Toumeux and the Comte 
de Longp^rier-Grimoard, but they were not very 
serious ; and an excuse for his illusion in th 
originality of Aglaiis Bouvenne's de^gn 
English who naturalized his " Ex-Ubri 
(ius " had no such excuse. The Hon. J. 1 
Warren—Lord de Tabley~in his "Guidi 
Study of Book-Plates," W. J. Hardy in 
Plate8,"Egerton Castle tn " English Book- 
and Walter Hamilton, in French Book- 
have written descriptions of coats-of-arms, 
of shields, of varieties of ornaments and 
and of little works of great artists, intere 
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JANUARY. 



PROGNOSTICATIONS ^^ 

GATHERED PROM THE WRITINGS i*^f?\ 
AND SAYINGS OP EMINENT MEM "f 
AND WOMEN DURING THE PAST 
YEAR. 

Edmund Gosse. 

Od the fiiturt nf Fictia*. 

" The hope of our fiction lies novr, 
I believe, in a return to the earliest i 
traditions of our novelists, and I re- \ 
joice that it is in some of the very 
youngest of our writers of to-day that J 
I see this old manly type repeated. ^ 
If you will but think of it, all that 
was redly strong and wholesome was 
shadowed, was met with, at least in 
germ, in the five primitive novelists 
of our literature. With the psycho- 
logical analysis of Richardson, the 
sturdy naturalism of Fielding, the . 
sentiment and frolic fan""" "* ^•■' 
the domestic humor a 
and the romance of Sm 
reconstruct the entire h 
ish fiction. Nothing th 
since has done more th 
sometimes along tireso 
gerous lines — these prim 
Schools pass as quickly ; 
are fotgotten. To the ri 
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FEBRUARY. 

ceed» the reilUt, to the realist the ^]' \ 
mystic and nco-naturalist ; but back jf^^^ 
to thuc primitive types the English r ^ 
novelist is bound to return sooner or 
later." 



Octave Uzanne. 

nTJuEudafBaolu. 



" Men of letters will not be called 
Writers in the time soon to be, but 
rather. Narrators. Little by little the 
taste for style and for pompously dec- 
orated phrases will die away, but the 
art of utterance will take on unheard- 
of importance. 

" libraries will be transformed ii 
phon<^7aphotecks, or, rather, phono- 
stereoteks; they will contain the 
works of human genius 
labelled cylinders, metl 
ranged in little cases, 
rows, on shelves. The 
tioos will be the autopht 
artists most in v(%ue ; 
every one will be asli 
quelin's ' Moli^re,' Irvir 
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peare,' Salvini's 'Dante,' Eleonora 
Duse's ' Dumas fib,' ^ara Bern- { 
hardt's ' Hugo.' Mounet Sully's 'Bal- ' 
zac'; while Goethe, Millon, Byron, 
Dickens, Emerson, Tennyson, Mu*- 
sct and others will have been 'vi- 
brated' upon cylinders by favorite 
Tellers." 

* 

Henry Blackburn. 

From Lecture on Soak nimlralioM ddlvered 
before the Londoa Society of Arte, uid re- 
poilcd In The American Book-nuka 
AogDM. I89(. 

An era has come when, for the first 
time in the history of the world, any 
lines drawn or written can be faith- 
fully reproduced on metal-faced 
blocks, from which numerous thou- 
sands of copies can be printed. Let 
an author once realize the fact that ( 
his handwork can be n: 
clearly on the press pa 
more expense than ore 
ting, and he will favor u 
with autographic aspec 
sonality. Thoughts wil 
as before, but the pho 
receiver and conveyor i 
reading million or less, ! 
its hall-mark of Individ 
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APRIL. 

If the author is a {reehmd draughts- -S^S^'^ 
lan, as well as a sparkling describer \)r')',vr^^ ^ 
of events and participants therein, 
what attractive boolts will come from 
bis hand 1 A new competition in the 
production of illustrated text is there- 
fore one of the signs of the future. 
Fhototypic autt^raphs, page by 
p^*, volumed and vast, as Sir Wal- 
ter Scott says in ".Marmion," may be 
one of the impending erases with 
earth's l^^ons of literary folk. 



Prof. Hubert Herkomer. 

'rOfD addren to '* fnUrnational Socitty ^ 
Wood Engravers'' London, 

As surely as a revival of wood-en- 
graving was possible in the early days 
of the Dalziel Brothers, and again . 
when Mr. Thomas started the weekly ' 
'"Graphic," and once mi 
American Magazines we 
surely will a revival be p( 
and that before very long 

does come, there will 
adjustment of the pos! 
work and mechanical wi 
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|HER£ is one member of the Frai 
nity of Book Collectors who has 
late years rather fallen in the estima- 
tionof hisbrotherBibliophiles. This 
knight of the shears and paste jar 
"sans pfur" if not "sarts reprocht" is known in 
bookman's parlance as the Grajigerite. The title 
never has been understood to indicate exalted 
bibliophilic rank, and now, alas! the individual . 
who bears it appears to be upon the point of los- ' 
ing all honorary distinction whatever in the little 
world of the book collector. 

Undeniably there is much that with more than ^ 
a mere shadow of justice may be alleged to the 
discredit of this destroyer of books " adorned 
with cuts." To your really rabid Grangerite, 
books are mere receptacles of prints. In his 
sight no book is too precious for mutilation if it 
harbor a print he covets. His pathway through 
the book-stalls may be traced by the litter of ■. 
scattered leaves and the broken covers of the ^ 
books he has pillaged. The fairest 
engraver's art are ruthlessly uproo 
native congenial soil and buried ben 
ley of prints, with which one pos! 
mania, crowds to the point of suSoca 
of a book he has taken the fanC) 
Oi'^r-illustration is the first pitfall i 
man who has given himself up to 
pastime is apt to stumble. He riotq 
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prints, good and bul, wholeMHne znd indigesti 
tnA a* a sequence his book becomes the vk 
of iconic dyspepsia. 

Nevertheless, for the errors and excesses of a / 
part it is unjust to pass under condemnation the ^.4' 
whole tribe of so-called Grangerites. The practice 
is not necessarily a pernicious one. Followed wiA 
iudgment, taste and common sense and not by 
rule of thumb, its harmfulness may be reduced to ' 
a minimum, and it may be made, if not the 11 
serious and useful occupation in the world, a very 
pleasure^ving and instructive one. It may not i 
be the deepest and most thorough acquaintance C 
that is formed with the " worthies" of past times, * 
by one who bums the midnight oil, poring over e 
old prints and reading them into his books, but it 
is certainly of a peculiarly intimate and lasting '^ 
character. He, who has fitly illustrated an Evelyn, 
or a Pepys, knows the poets, painters, and states- 
men, the wits and beauties of the reign of the 
Merry Monarch, after a fashion and to a degree 
that is quite impossible of realization to oni 
familiar with the royal letters of introduction, fur-. 
nished by the copper-plates of Faithome, CroBs,'Ki 
Hollar, and White. 

The " extra illustration " of a boo 
easarily imply that no end of valu 
straightway to be immolated am 
their "counterfeit presentments." 
materia] required by " illustratois 
choicest of it— never found lodgi 
They are separate prints, and wei 
g^ved and sold as such— or they 
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f sets, with only a few linei of descriptive ti 
" Heroologias,'' " Icones," and Collections of I 
gies were popular in the seventeenth and eightee Vw.-a^ iv 

centuries. Man has always delighted in pictures. -.^^^ \ 
1 Float the beginning, Graphic Art has been the \«*!"* ' 
) powerful coadjutor of the Art of Typography. 
Now it has become its indispensable ally. Vide 
the current books and magazines, and, as melan- 
choly and startling evidences of this truth, the 
newspapers of the day. Now more than ever 
before, the pen depends upon the pencil to " point 
a moral or adorn a tale." 

A fecund source of supply of recent engra^ngs 
b the overstock of the Publishers. When these 
surplus prints are again brought forth, after having 
been laid aside, often forgotten until a demand 
for them arose, they are generally in their pristine 
condition. Their margins are unimpaired and 
they are altogether more desirable than if ab- 
stracted from the books to which their counter- 
parts belong. 

There are further many books which have suf- 
fered and vrill continue to suffer spoliation for the 
sake of their prints, of which it may be said with- 
out great fear of contradiction, th; 
are all that there ever was of ptrm 
them. The spark of vitality that j 
short lease of life they enjoy is si 
burin of the engraver. Many a 
would assuredly have disappeared i 
the keen-acented print-hunter, who 
and rescued it from the paper-mill 





the book tbAt conUiacd it was hastening: hj 



If the book to be illustrated i* wdl chosen, akiu ^^^Kl^y 
taste and discrimination an exercised in its em- ^1^^. 7 
bellishment, the owtcome wil! be as satisfactory in '•" 
this as in many other lines of book collecting. 
Only the ultra-refined Bibliophile will deny that a 
Pepys' Diary, interieaved with the quuntly beauti- 
ful " graven effigies" of the seventeenth centnry in 
their emblematic and floriated borders, or the Me- 
moirs of Saint-Simon, between the pages of which 
repose the delicately engraved plates of Ficquet, . 
Savait, or the inimitable Grateloup, are desirable \ 
additions to a collection of fine books. When it 
comes to crowding a Bible or a Shakespeare with J 
engravings by the thousand in sets of dreary u 
formity as long as your arm, we confess that " extra 
illustration " is a delusion and a snare, and a we 
ness to the flesh. Variety is the very essence > 
book of this kind. If it lacks this spice it is bereft 
of a charm that is peculiarly its ov n. 

More than thirty years of suffering from inter- 
mittent but at times aggravated attacks of this . 
form of Bibliophobia has led me to eschew all ' 
" long sets," and I have found that 
tration of a single bulky volume 
more of a pain than a pastime befi 
completed. My preference is for i 
or address, a short bit^raphy or h 
tive, to which I do not need an 
one to (he few rare choice prints a 
laid away in them. 

There are many books which a 



> figured when "extra itlustnted." Eveiy pri 
put into them is a blemish, and an eyesore to t 
reader ; and then again, there are a few bocks, — 
you can almost count them on your fingers, — that 
^ take as gracefully to this treatment as a swan to 
) the placid waters of a summer lake. From this 
I cat^ory we particularly exclude the Rev. Mr. 
James Granger's Bic^aphical Dictionary, a book 
which, contrary to the intention of the author 
and notwithstan^ng his protest, stimulated the 
practice of extra illustration and dubbed it with 
his name. The second edition of "Granger" 
(177s*), however, was intended to cater to this 
taste, and twenty sets were struck off upon atlas 
paper for "the convenience of such gentlemen as 
may cbuse to put the beads near the lives." 
) Copies of the rare portraits called for in Granger's 
Bii^Craphical Dictionary were published by the 
hundred all ready to the hand of the illustrator. 
This made extra illustration as simple and easy a 
process as phott^aphy has become under the 
auspices of the enterprising manufacturers of 
kodaks. 

Besides the Diary of Mr. Samuel PeDvs (than 
which there is to my mind no mor 
book for an Anglo-Saxon bibliopfa 
illustrate") books such as Doran's 
Stage, Walton's Angler and the "L 
murably suited to his purpose. Tl 
prints that these books will absorb i 
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* to the novice. The choice fruh of the gra 
the daiotf palates of these boolca demaD< 
found hanging from every bnsh, but It is to DC nao, 
if the collector's puree and patience both do not too ^ 

}Boonbecomeexhausted. Howcharminglyalsoyou ' 
can " extend " " The Story of Nell Gwynne"— pro- 
vided jou deem it a proper and pennissible thing 
to do— with more prints to the square inch of text 
than ajiy other book I can recall to mind. The 
Valck, the Gascar and the Valentine Green por- 
traits are the vingfuards of a long and atately 
procession of beautiful Whites, Marshalls and i 
Failhomes which, unfortunately for those of us ' 
who may be a little fastidious in the matter, fit 
more perfecdy' in Peter Cunningham's life of the i 
fraJI beauty, than anywhere else. 

Every book ever issued from the press is 
capable of some sort of extra illustration. 
Dictionary, a Concordance or an Encyclopedia 
aSord the most unlimited opportunities for the 
Indulgence of this form of bibliomania; but if 
quality and not quantity be the maxim of the 
illustrator, he will find that he has quite a r 
stricted field of operations. To se''""> *^^ ""* 
artistic result, he must necessarily 
to books which tell the story of : 
fine work of the graver, before tl 
mechanical processes which fairly I 
day, had stifled the art and palsiec 
those who once wielded the burin 
sumate skill and cunning. Then, \ 
not only illustrate but aAixd his ; 
faces of fair women and brave men 





If, my booldah friend, yon have been bitten n 
this madness and are minded to " extra illiutrat 
a book, be sure you choose aright and do not bind i^j^K' 
your book until you have made an end on't. This f^lr^ 
happUy you will never succeed in doing. Some 
all-important print will be forever eluding your 
eager, outstretched grasp. Thus your occupation 
will become a never-ending source of blissful an- 
ticipation, and your book an open sesame to a 
garden of delights upon which you will find that 
you have closed and barred the door, if in some 
moment of weakness and weariness bom of hope ^ 
deferred, yon send the book to Uie binder. 

W. L. Andrews. 
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£Ur9 *»* his Mt 
' lome day be( 
even a notar 
blue bag and la«r-papera bein 
young man, he, in 1819, obtalni 
hia parents to engage,,^ fke iii 
ture ; to seek lortune in a caret 
to his tastes. 
After the elaboration of a d 
f "Crommtll" — Balzac, from 1 8i3 
f<dlowing romances, characterii 
worics : L'HMHirt de Btragtu 
Hid* dt Lusignan, Lt Centemait 
Ardtntus, La demiire Fie, Argi 

The youthful writer, cooscioi 
rity of these works, fcvbore to 
them, but signed them with difEe 
Lord R*hoone, Horace de Saint 1 
thelcBS, these early romances %».\ 
pen — taught him the trade, so to s 
for him certain literary connect 
) tbiswasllttteremunerative, it in 
the circumstances of the futui 
" Comidit f/umaiiu" nor afior 
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subject o£ the sttidy of law. The prospect of the 

blue bag horrified the young author, and in order 

\ to escape from his dependent condition, he resolved 

( to attempt an underUking which might secure him 

' both liberty and security. He determined to start 

in business. 

Throughout his life, Balzac possessed the taste, 
the fancy for business, if not the temperament ; he 
often originated clever ideas which, seized upon and 
worked out by others, made for them a fortane. 

In the course of the year 1815, chance procured 

for the youthful novelist the acquaintance of a 

man of business of whom he made a confidant, . 

. and who advised him to set up aa editor and even 

/ furnished funds to start the enterprise. 

Balzac, for the time abandoning literature, be- 
comes a bookseUer and publisher. In this busi- 
ness, so new to him, he soon proved an innovator. 
He was the first to conceive the Idea of editions 
of the French Classics compact in one volume. 
The same year he published the works of Moli^re f 
in an octavo edition and wrote an in ' 
accurate notice of the great comic 
volume was adorned with a vlgnett 
The booksellers, Baudtnn Fibres 
Canel, had it on sale. 

The following year, ifafi, Balzac e 
talne, also in a single volume octavo, 
and a vignette by Deveria; and not 
page, appeared the name of Balzac : 
that of the bookseller Sautelet 
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Bat the pnctksl lUe «< the bi«iBi 

laddngto Baliac; bUbookidlefsdidiiot | 

two works published by a young and buuwwu ^^kV 

editor, aodtbe public ever given to the hadneyedj^l^^nt i 

way, would not bay the duMcs oflcnd to them in't' ^ 

thboewfonu. 

The HolMre and the La Fontaine puUiibed by I 
Balcac are inleieatuiK to consult ; they are 
ionoratioD in the book-trade of the period. Later | 
on, other publisben took np the idea of thedasuci 
in one volume, and wwked it out. The operatiao i 
yielded tbem large receipts; bnt, a few months if 
after his vcDture, Balxac, in order to save the\ 
fTp>n«j. of atoring his (»i»es, was oUigcd ti 
them as mere waste paper; and even then a deficit/: 
remaining, he was compelled to appeal to his^ 
friendly money4ender for time to discharge his 
debt 

" Well, young man." said the latter, " don't be 
discouraged by snch a trifle; 111 look out for 
something else that will indemnify yon for your { 
losses." In fulfilment of this promise, the man of 
business introduced BaUac to one of his ow 
tivcs, who was conducting a prosoerotn Drintinv?! 
establishment Balzac, captivate 
by the activity of the business, th 
of tliis prindng-office, desired to 
prietor. His moneyed friend enc< 
ject, took what steps were necessa. 
from Balzac's father a sufficient i 
the printing-office and pay for thi 
under the Restoration cost about 
francs. The old man opened his ] 
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These fcwmalitiea lettled, Balzac sought the co- 
operation of a man well skilled in the practical *^^i^ 
part ol the art; and took as a partner a joungi*^^"*' 
mechanic whose skill and ardor he had noticed in 
the printing-office where his first romances had 
beenset up. Unfortunately, the latter had no cajn- 
tal ; his sole contribution to the partnership w 
his knowte^e of tjpography, which was what ' 
Baliac lacked. 

The establishment of the two printers was situ- d 
ated in Marus SL Genn^^n, now Rue Visconti.\ 
In their eagerness to get up a bu«ness the 
partnere took every chance offered, accepted every t 
customer with or without security, and the returns^ 
were slow and uncertain ; the outlay exceeded the ' 
profit and they soon became embarrassed. 

To improve the situation Balsac proposed to 
add a typfr-foundry to his printing-office. Ag;dn 
drcnmstances upset bis calculations ; the foundry , 
did not bring in the hoped-for funds, and the 
debts increased. 

Then dismay seized Balzac, who, periiaps fear-^ 
ing immediate bankruptcy, entrei 
Mme. Sunrille, to intercede with tl 
persuade him to make still furthi 
capital. "See father, he will no 
replied Mme. Surville, who adored 

At first M. de Baliac seemed to 
gravity of the situation and came t 
son, but insufficiently ; then, after i 
cmtinued pecuniary assistance, fe 





Tohcd in the wreck of the Utter, he drew his pa 
■tringi. Baluc, worn out and discouraged, i 
for a song his two establishments ; where, in i 
end, his successors made a large fortune. ^^ 

In these various business enterprises the future ^ 
author of the "Cornice Humame" incurred 
debt of 110,000 francs, which hung over him for 
the greater part of his life. 



After this disaster, Balxac, vrith his boolu and 
a litUe furniture, toolc refuge in a small room on 
the top story of a house in Toumon Street. One 
day a friend of his, Henry de Latouche, the au- 
thor of FragolUtta, paid him a visit in this mean 
lodging. 

" Now, my friend, what do you propose to do 7 " 

"Do! Take to my pen again, not to win fame, 
but to try and pay my debts I " 

On what theme should he write? He had not 
an idea, but after undergoing such anxieties he 
felt exhausted in mind and body and that he 
needed a rest and chang^e of scene. To obtain 
these he went to visit some friends of t^hi> fnmili 
Fougdres, in Brittany. He set out fi 
just money enough for the journey, 
change of scene restwed in a meas 
and cheerfulness. 

At that time, in that portion of 
Chouan war was still fresh in the v 
travellers and tourists still met with 
witnessed or taken part in the late 
who delighted in recalling the bi 
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Chouans uid the reprisals of the Blues. Thuf^ 
spired Balcac with the idea, the subject of ^^ 
Chouans. He collected his memoranda on the ^^^^^^ 
spot and even wrote at FougSres the first pages of j*^ i;^ 
his romance. '^ 

Returning to Paris in September, 1827, he occu- 
pied his old quarters in the little room in Toumon 
Street, and again set to work. 

Then began a dark page in his life, full of trial 
and anguish; he knew hours so bitter that some- 
times in the evening, when crossing the bridges, he 
would earnestly contemplate the waves of the 
Seine, and the vertigo of suicide would seize him ; 
but his brave and energetic nature overcame these 
temporary fits of despondency, and his probity re- 
minded him that his life was no longer his own; '■ 

) henceforth it was his sole security to his creditors. 

' In his correspondence with his sister, the unhat^py 
author niade lamentable confidences on his pov- 
erty ; the postage of a letter, an omnibus fare were 
expenditures he dared notbcur, he refrained from 
going out lest he should wear out his clothes. At 
times, he almost felt a wish that some one of his , 
creditors would privately send him to "^ainta-P^ia. 
gie ; there he might be less miserable, 
cost him nothing to live ! 

The misery which at this time OT 
Balzac had no alleviation,for the time 
to work was engrossed by the settlem< 

. buuness affairs. When he went out i 

' after money, to call on his impatient 
to take steps for the renewal of his na 
preoccupations of literary labor were 
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the trial* of bills falling due, and all the earn 
of his pen went to his creditors. 

From this period may be dated the aingfularmoae f^^M^Xl 
of life adopted by Balzac. It became his habit to i^^^gwr^ ^ 
dine at five o'clock, to redre at six and to sleep till 'w^ 
midnight From that hour he would work inces- 
santly from fourteen to uxteen hours of the twenty* 
four. This kiud of life, maintained for a quarter , 
of a century, killed the novelist before his time; 
but it enabled him to complete his colossal task. 

While writing " Les CMouohj" in the humble 
room in Toumon Street, Baliac made a literary J 
friend, first met and known in the salon of Sophie * 
Gay, to whom he confided his situation and his 
state of mind. This friend was the Duchess i 
d'Abrantes, the auth(»%ss of the celebrated " Me- " 
rooirs of the Court of Napoleon." The poverty 
of the novelist and his mode of life had alienated 
many of his former friends. Realizing this, he 
addressed the following brave but melancholy lines 
to Mme. d'Abrantes: 

"Light friendships vanish, true ones abide; I 
count on yours. I have sworn to resain my free- g, 
dom, to owe not a penny nor a page ; and should I " 
burst like an old gun, 1 will go on b 
end." 

"Z«r Chcuans" was finished in th 
i8>8. The work appeared in Januar 
this title, afterwards chaj^^d, "Le 




^ (UiniDg a pseudoDym, haiztc signed his own lu 
to the work. 

The fame of Sir Walter Scott was then at iis ^^j^.V 
iieight ; the young author greatly admired the fer- <*1^^t 7 
"l tile English novelist, and the method of the latter > 
/ appears in the compositioB of "Les CAattaHs/' 
( its influence is manifest, but the wwit is well con- 
structed, with strong characters and exciting situa- 

After the completion of "Les Oiauant " Balzac 
began "La PhysiologU du Mariagi" aa.d"£M 
pretniires scina dt la vuprivit." 

From 1819 to 1830 Babac wrote a great deal. 
Besides his works of imagination, he furnished '. 
many articles on current topics to ihe various news- ^ 
I papers of the period: la Rtvue dt Paris, la Modt, 
la SUkotuttt. 

Notwithstanding the fatigue caused by such in- 
cessant mental exertion, he never lost courage. 
To a friend who advised him to take a little rest, 
he replied;—" I have no right to do so; courage, 
this is life." 

Thb unremitted labor of the pen, in th» cm 
of which, according to his picturesq 
he slaughtered whole reams of pap< 
brightened up the situation and IL 
him less gloomy, his debts less 
This brings him to the summer of if 

Then an irresistible derire to quit 
BaUac, he felt that a rapid journey 
scene, were indispensable to rest 1 
brain. CoUectiiv a Uttle money, 
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> Tom^ne. A pretty litde boiue, "La Grtt 
diirt,^ near the Loire, embowered in flomn a 
boncrnckle, became, for a time, hli retrext. 
Amid tliia lorelj nature, he rq^alned ■ometbios 

I of the chectfulneia of Ufe-^e waa Iiappy. 

) "Virtue, hapi^ei*, life," he wrote at thia time 
to hii friend Victor Ratier, Hanagier of La Sit- 
AauitU, " lie in an incmne of six hundred franca a 
year, on the banka of the Loire." 

It waa in thia little fiower-wreathed cottage that 
Balzac wrote " La Peatt de CkagrtH?' Thia very 
miginal work, as Salnte-Beuve expresses it, intro- 
duced its author to a wide celebrity. 

The years from 1815 to 1830 cover the most ca- 
lamitous portion of the life of Baliac, though fate 
jmd circumstances afterwards brought him other 

I trials and crosses ; and it is not without some show 

' <A. reason, that, in a letter addressed about 1846 
to Mme. Hanska, hb future wife, that the author 
of "La ComidU Humaine" gives utterance to 
the reflection, profoundly sad, cruelly true ; " My 
life has ever been that of a hunted hare I " 

From (he Frcndi of GkbHd Ferrr, by A. F. D. 
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Herbert Spencer. 
In " Fonnlshtly Review." 
" My faith in free institutions, ori| 
nally strong [though always joined 
with the t>elief that the maintenance 
and success of them is a questiwi cf 
popular character), has in these later 
years been greatly decreased by the 
conviction that the fit character is not 
possessed by any people, nor is likely > 
to be possessed for ages to come, 
nation of which the l^ulators vote 
as they are bid, and of which the / 
¥orlters surrender their rights of sell- 
ing their labor as they please, has 
neither the ideas nor the sentiments 
needed for the maintenance of liberty. 
Laclcing them, we are on the way back 
to the rule of the strong hand in the 
shape of the bureaucratic despotism 
of a socialist organization, and then ;• 
of the military despotism which must * 
follow it ; if, indeed, son 
s not bring the last i 
quickly." 

■*■ 

Fran(ois Co 

On THe Fulurt Eunftan U 

Every one seems to 
future war is inevitable : 
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prove terrible. A spark may iaai 
it to-morrow ; it will set all Europe 
A blaze ; and when it comes the victc 
will exterminate the vanquished. We 
canDot regard it as an advance in 
civilliatioD that wars are less frequent 
since they become more murderous 
and inflict more serious consequences 
on the fate of nations. What avails 
it if one generation is spared if the 
next is destined to utter destruction ? 
Even DOW we shudder at the mere 
thought of the bloody harvest and ' 
would put oS the evil day ; but never 
have the scythes been more ready or 
better sharpened, and the atmosphere 
of armed peace in which we arc 
stifling Is indeed heavy with storm. 



J. Fos. 

Od DtLtatps in Hillary 

And hereafter perhi 
future, when a ceutur; 
have passed over all th 
and when, as we since 
imus of Panama i 
opened fornavigation, 
pen of the descendants 
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peiliaps of the third generation, wOl 
say: 

" De Lesseps (Ferdinand), an Illus- 
trious man of the nineteenth century, 
died a centenarian, aiter having 
united the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea by cutting through the Isthmus 
of Suez. In the decline of life, he 
sought also to connect the Atlantic 
witli the Pacific Ocean by dividing 
the Isthmus of Panama— the route 
now so useful— so fully appreciated. 
This man of genius, lilce Galileo and 
Christopher Columbus, was prose- 
cuted and imprisoned by his contem- 
poraries for desiring to undertake a 
work of civilizadon and prepress." 

* 

Walter Bbsant. 

From " CotmaptJIiaii." 

Before many years *'— "-=•—' 
Kingdom must inevita 
great changes : the va 
Empire will vanish ; ( 
tralia, New Zealand, I 
will fall away and will 
pendent republics ; whi 
islands will become thei 
What will become of 
speaking races, thus f 
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1 Thur. 

2 Fri. 

3 Sat. 

4 Sun. 

5 Mon. 

6 Tues. 

7 Wed. 

8 Thur. 

9 FrL 

10 Sat. 

11 Sun. 

12 Mon. 

13 Tues. 

14 Wed 

I 15 Thur. 

16 Fri. 

17 Sat. 

18 Sun. 

19 Mon. 

20 Tues. 

21 Wed. 

22 Thur. 

23 Fri. 

24 Sat. 

25 Sun. 

26 Mon. 

27 Tues. 

28 Wed. 

29 Thur. 

30 Fri. 

31 Sat. 
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over the whole globe, is a 
portuit question. 

■* 

M. JANWET. 
OnSaamlam, • 

It " collectivism " or state socialism 
were ever tried, it would not last long, 
because the day the Socialists get 
into power, the Anarchists will be 
thdr radicals. 

+ 

Th. Bentzon. 

Froml-itTvifm. " N. Y. Tin™." 

The young girl in France shall be 
transformed by the influence of the 
American young giii. The latter'a 
example has quite enchanted French 
society. The type of the ; 
French girl perfectly described by ^ 
Paul Bourget in "Terre PrvMue" 
will disappear. It wi 
cause it is not right 
should be a contract ] 
ancc of one of the into 
French novels reflect* 
of this wrong, and vai 
its inevitable effects, 1: 
in France may read 
novels. 
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Once— it waa muiy yean ago, 

Iq early wedded life, 
Ere yet my loved one had become 

A very knowing wife — 
She came to me and said : " My dear, 

I think (and do not you ?) 
That we should have about the house 

A doctor's book <» two." 

" Our little ones have sundry ills 

Which I should understand 
And cure, myself, if 1 but had 

A doctor's book at hand. 
Why not economize, my dear, 

In point of doctor's bills, 
By purchaMDg the means to trr-* 

Our little household ills ? " 

Dear honest, patient little wife 

She did not even guess 
She offered me the very prize 

I hankered to possess ! 
"You a^^e wisely, wife," quoi 

"Proceed without delay 
To find and comprehend the w 

Of Doctor Rabelius ! " 



m' 




I wrote the title out for her 

(Sbe'd never heard the name I ) 
And pre*entlr she bought those books 

And home she lugged the same ; 
I dearly read this taunting boast 

On her triumphant brow : 
" Aha, je venal doctors all, 

Ye are outwitted now 1 " 

Those volumes stood upon the shelf 

A month or two unread 
Save at such times by night I conned 

Their precious wit in bed ; 
But once — it was a wintry time — 

I heard my loved one say; 
"This child is croupy; 111 consult 

My Doctor Rabelais ! " 

Too soon from her delusive dream 

My beauteous bride awoke I 
Too soon she grasped the fulc 

My bibliomaniac jolie 1 
Then came a sudden, shockini 

Aa you may well suppose, 
And with her reprehensive vw 

The temperature arose I 
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But that was many yean agm 

In early wedded life. 
And that dear lady has become 

A very knowing wife ; 
For she hath learned from Rabelais 

What elsewhere is agreed : 
The plague of bibliomania is 

A cureless ill, indeed. 

And still M night when all the rest 

Are hushed in sweet repose, 
O'er those two interdicted tomes 

I laugh and nod and doze. 
From worldly ills and business cares 

My weary mind is lured, 
And by that doctor's magic art 

My ailments all are cured. 

So my dear, knowing little wife 

Is glad that it is so. 
And with a smile recalls the tri"'' 

I played her years ago ; 
And whensoe'er dyspeptic pan; 

Compel me to their sway, 
The saucy girl bids me consult 

My Doctor Rabel^ \ 

EUG 

Chicago, Stpumber 19, 1894. 
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. A POErs PUBLISHER. 

EW atudentt of English lit-", 
erature are aware of the ^ 
great obligations du 
Humphrejr Moseley of the 
Prince'* Arms in St. Paul's ] 
churchyard, who for near- 
ly twenty years, at the 1 
period covering the Civil 
wars and the Common- 
wealth, gave to the world many of the works that A 
can never lose their interest so long as the lan-\ 
guage endures. The records of the Stationers' 
Company show that he b^an business about 1G30, i 
the year in which his name first appears on a title-^ 
page. The earliest publication of importance bear- 
ing his name that I have seen is the noble first 
edition in folio of James HoweII's"Dodonas Grove, 
or the Vocall Forest," with a charming frontispiece 
and title by Merian, Jr. This work was a favorite \ 
of the late James Russell Lowell, who was fond of 
quoting it. In 164a, he published the same author's. 
" Instructions for Forrein Travell," a work wellTl 
thought of in its day as very usef 
gentry about to make the " grand 
now will well repay perusal. 

Unless Moseley had an interes 
Walkley, the publisher of the first (i 
(i€42) editions of Thomas Caren 
with Thomas Coates in the 1640 edi 
written by Will Shakes-peare Gent 
whether he for some years ventun 
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as a publisher of poetry, 
however, there seems to bi 
had 2 shi 



both these 

le evidence 

the venture, and it is worthy u. 



naa a snare m me venture, ana ii is wonny u. uui^^ ^mai.V 
that Shakespeare's Poems constantly appears in i«55^^ 7 
the list of his publications, while the third edition i?" ' 
of Carew was issued by him in 1651. From 1645 
on to 1659 he was very active as a publisher, and 
an examination of his list discloses a brilliant as- 
semblage of names, unequalled by his contempo- 
raries, and perhaps unsurpassed in variety and 
importance by any publisher, ancient or modem. 
Old Humphrey possessed excellent literary 
judgment and took pleasure in pointing out to 
the "judicious reader "the good things he was 
placing before htm, and was withal so confident 
that he did not hesitate to say that he deserved 
) well of the age. It is but too true that he did not 
always consult the author or obt^un his consent to 
publish ; on the other hand, Moseley freely admits 
when he is printing without permission. He stales 
in the preface to Cowley's Mistresse ; " A correct 
copy of these verses and (as I am told) written by 
the Authour himselfe, falling into my hands, 1 
thought fit to send to the Fresse ; chiefly because 
I heare that the same is like to be 
more imperfect one. It is not roy gi 
bee acquainted with the Authour an; 
his fame (by which he is well known 
men) and to that I am sure I shall dc 
this Publication." So in the addrea 
in Robert Heath's Clarastellahe says 
upon your Candour in the Entertain: 
Poems: otherwise I should desp^r of 




^ mercy; I confeu mr presiuntion great, th 
venhired to the Press without hit knoirled^ 

One of h» euiiest poetical discoveriei wu 
mond Waller, of whose poems he published \wu ^v^^ ', 

) editions in 1645, and it is by no means certain that U*f'V ■ > 
he did not have a share in the so-called "surrepti- 
tious edition," which he so vigorously denouDces 
in the prefaces to the editions bearing his imprint. 
Closely following the editions of Waller, and in 
the same year, appeared the well-knowD " Poems 
of Mr. John Milton, both English and Latin, com- 
posed at several times." Moseley in this volume 
thus addresses the reader : " It is not any possible 
respect of gain, Gentle Reader, for the slightest 
pamphlet is now adayes more vendible than the 
wwks of teamedest men ; but it is the love I have 
I to our own Language that hath made me diligent 
to collect and set forth such Pieces, both in Prose 
and Vera, as may renew the wonted honour and 
esteem of our English tongue." The love of litera- 
ture seems entirely genuine, and it is undoubtedly 
due to this desire on his part to " renew the wonted 
honour and esteem of our English tongue '' that 
we now possess so much that would otherwise 
have perished in those troublous ti 
erature and learning were so lightly 
Moseley was fully aware that 
Milton's Poems he was doing the w 
He says; "That encouragement 1 
received from most ingenious met 
and courteous entertainment of Mt 
choice Poems hath once more ma 
ture into the World, presenting it w 
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green and Dot to be blasted Laureb. ■ * * Isl 
deserve of the age by bringing into the Light 
true a Birth as the Muses have broi^;ht forth sij 
our famous Speoser wrote." , 

In 1646, he published " Fragmenta Aurea," the ' 
) first ediUon of Sir John Suckling's poems and 
plays, and in the same year the Poems of James 
Shiriey, the dramatist, and " Steps to the Temple ** 
by Richard Crashaw, all three important works. 
The next year, 1647, is especially memorable for 
the appearance of the last of the great Dramatic 
fdios — the " Comedies and Tragedies written by 
Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher," This < 
work C0Dta.ins thirty-four plays and a masque 
never before printed ; it was edited by James Shir- 
ley and is the most accurately printed of all the ( 
dramatic folios. Up to the time of the issue of 
this great volume, the unprinted plays of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher had remained the property of 
the players, who, on the suppression of the theatres, 
had from time to time allowed copies of wngle 
plays to be made, but always at a heavy cost. 
Moaeley tells ua: "Heretofore when gentlemen 
desired but a copy of any of these Plays, the ' 
meanest piece here (if any may be 
where every one is Best) cost them fi 
price you pay for the whole volume.' 
The wits of the time, as was usua 
verses to introduce this volume, an 
Moseley himself bursts into song: 




" Ai >ll« (be Eptk)[iic thete eoaics loaw one 
To Idl vcctalon wbu ilwll Dot be ibown, 
So hrrc UB 1, bat Ibog(h I've ln«) and vut, 



loTiheBi 



li Rltht u 



Under Ihelr hud* 'il 

Tbinr-fon 

y b*ve jut » muiv PUyM (besides > Muke), 

An (ODd (I'm |(M) M h*v« been Rcu) ot PUyd, 

If tbta Booke bile 'til lime lo quil the Tnde." 

It U quite evident that the Book did oot fail — 
at all events he did not quit the trade, as in the 
same year he published " The Mistresse," by Abra- 
ham Cowley, Sir Robert Stapylton's two transla- 
tions of Juvenal and Mussus, and Thomas Stan- 
ley's first attempt at translation in " Europa," etc < 
1 the next few years other well-known names 
' appear. Sir Richard Fanshawe's translation of 
"Pastor Fido," 164S; Sir William Davenant's 
" Madagascar " (second edition), 1648 ; Crashaw'a 
"Steps to the Temple," 1648; Robert Heath's 
" Clarastella," i6jo ; " Olor Iscantis," by Henry 
Vaughn, 1651; Cartwright's Poems and Plays, 
1651; Thomas Stanley's Poems, 1651; Thomas'^ 
Carew's Poems (third edition), 1 
Henry King's translation of the 
Six New Plays by Shirley, 1653 ; Rii 
Five New Plays, 1653 ; Thomas W 
vine Poems, 1654; Cowley's Poemi 
folio, 1656, besides numerous plays : 
quarto. Annexed to several of his 
of all his publications, and what is v( 
at this period, a list of " Books I t 
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' print very speedily," some of which never saw 
light. 

Old MumpU^y deserves well of all print lovers 
and collectors. He was careful to adorn hi 

! books with the " vera effigies," or, " tl 
lively portraiture" of the author, and at times 
with an engraved title or frontispiece. The best 
engravers of the time were employed by him. 
Hollar, Marshall, Vaughn, Cross and I.ombart 
are all represented in his books. The Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Suckling, Fletcher, Shirley and 
Stapylton by Marshall, the Cartwright, by Lom- 
bart, and the Brome, Middleton and Massinger 
by Cross, are too well known to require more than 
a passing word, though it is worthy of note that 
the three last mentioned are the only existing por- 
traits of these old worthies. That Moseley took 
great pains to secure these portraits is evident 
from what he says about his inability to secure a 
portrait of Beaumont for the folio of 1647. He 
writes: "I was very ambitious to have got Mr. 
Beaumont's picture, but could not possibly, though 
I spared no enquirie in those Noble Families 
whence he was descended, as also amonB- thnw 
Gentlenien that were his acquainti 
was of the Inner Temple. This 
Fletcher was cut by severall Ori; 
which his friends lent me, but wi 
me that his unimitable soule did : 
his countenance in such Ayre and 
Painters confessed it was not eas 
him. As much as could be you h 
the Graver hath done his part" 
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We auy wdl Umeat that bb qoest waa a ft 
Icai one and that the Graver <Mar*haIl) had 
opportonity to " do his part" in giving ns a com- ,^^K'V 
panion print of Beaumont to match the noble one i^MP^ ' 
he haa given us dl Fletcher. *■ 

With the laat year of the Commonwealth Moae- 
ley'i career aa a publisher came to an end. 
all probability died. At all events, later editions 
of many of the books he published appeared 
with different imprints after the Restoration ok 
Charlea II. 

It i* greatly to be regretted that none of his cfx- J 
respondence, which roust have been quite exten- ' 
sive, has come down to us, at least none has ever 
been published, and had it been preserved would i 
undoubtedly prove as rich a literary mine as that 
of Henry Heringm an or Old Jacob Tonson, Dry- 
den's publishers. We catch but a glimpse of his 
personality in his prefaces and introductions, but 
I think enough is disclosed to warrant the opinion 
that he was a true lover of the literature of his 
country, and that his motive was to "re 
wonted honour and esteem of our English tongue," A 
rather than " any posuble respect of 
Bevei 



THE DECLINE OF WOOD-ENGRAVI^ 

N protest gainst the decline i^j^'V 
■ ofwood-cDgnving, and with ?J^Sn ^ 
, intent to aid in its revival "^ 

and popularity, there has 
been formed in London an 
" International Society of 
Wood-Ei^Taver»,"with Pro- 
fessor Herkomer, R. A., as 
President The President's 
speech, at the Sotiety's " second annual dinner," 
on the a7th of April last, is before me, and, if 
only as an old wood-engraver, I may be allowed 
1 make some comment on two not unimportant 
errors (so seeming to me) which I notice in the 
speech. 
I find the two errors in the foUowing ; 
To a " right-hearted public," the Professor says, 
"this Society appeals to place before them the 
facts of an unwholesome change that is spreading 
like a microbe over the worid of art illustrations. 
The change is an excAaifgf cf art-work far the 
mtchanical process" 

And further he adds, " I would s 
present position a eempromise, and 
have power with illustrated papers I 
work for the reproduction of line 
tone^tmrrk to express the more com 
the artist, which must be rendered 
artist-engTaver whose work shall b 
throw into the waste-paper basket" 
Pasting by the litter inadequacy 





to a "right-hearted public," w to "thoM i 
hare power with iUustrated pipen," I have as 
engraver in anawer to Mr. Herlcamer'a statement ^\r,'V -V/ 
of this unwholesMne change to deny that so far*aB ^->!R!m||^ '? 
wood-ei4^TiDg is concerned It has been at all an ""-y-j^ j^ 
"exchange of art-work for the mechanical process." i^^ 
Matt emphaticallj I would insist that there has 
been only an exchange of one mechanical process 
for another. There is such a thing as hand- 
mechanlsra — all work that is producible by hand 
not being necessarily art. When wood-engraving 
became only a perfectioning of mechanism, the : 
multiplying of meaningless lines in what is called 
ient-viork, a mockery of photography, the only 
change was in the method of " unwholesomeness." 
I accept the word. 

It may be that 1 mistake the Professor's limita- 
tion of the reported expression —/0iw-w«ri. He 
perhaps may mean all woik that is not strictly fac- 
umile. But i find the over-value set upon tent so 
mischievoiisl]r prevalent everywhere that 1 feel 
bound to let nothing pass that seems to approve of 
such over-valuing. I have elsewhere ventured on ^ 
the same ground to dissent from Mr M'^^—^"-. 
who, writing (in Tht Graphic Arts, 
"new American School," applauded 
that school for its "two superioriti 
texture." With the remark en paisaH 
is scarcely seen in American engravi 
Henry Marsh's marvelous beetles ai 
in Harris' Insects Injurious to Vege\ 
earlier than the beginning of the m 
as an engraver distinctly assert th; 
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elaborate trickioess of the tones produced by < 
new school of engravers there is no greater d 
cacy or perfectness of tone than is to be seen m «^k> v/ 
the works of the old men {when they thoi^ht tone s^^^ > 
was of importance), in works by Nesbit and \ 
' Thompson, by Onin Smith and Powis, and others. 
Not caring, however, to insist on this compari- 
son, my purpose here is to object to the exagger- 
ated and undue importance given to tone. In 
speaking of tone-work as the "more complete 
work " of the artist-engraver. Professor Herkomer 
seems at least to imfdy that no artistic work In , 
engraving is complete without tone ; and if so 
ignores the essential beauty of all engraving, of 
engraving in wood in particular, and ^norantly I 
depreciates the work of the best of wood-engravers, ' 
Clennell and his master Bewick, in whose work ' 
tone certainly was never considered of the first 
importance or as the greatest possible achievement 
Fine drawing, vigorous efiect, good atmosphere 
and perspective, and expression in every graver- 
lint (the white line of wood-engraving which dis- 
tinguishes it from copper),— these characterized^ 
the engravings of our first masters in the art, en- S 
gravings stUl remaning as our up 
emplars. 

Tone as indispensable was the vie 
some luxury of a depraved taste ir 
time ; and with the undue devotion 
the decline of engraving, long befor 
ence of photography, or process, or 1 
New American School. The dec 
even with Bevdck's favtnrite pupil. 
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^ dangerous thing to impose rapidity on the 
graver." Any imposition is bad ; and certaii 
an artist should never be undulr hastened. \ ^. 
it may bear saying that the best ei^ravings for 

~1 the liluitraUd London JVtwf, done with rapidity 

) and gainst time, have more artistic value than 

I anything of the same period. 

The Professor is quite right in bis statement 
that " even in fac-simile work the skilful en- 
graver's hand [is] far and away the best" I 
would only remind him that the most skilful, the 
engraver of Stothard's pen-and-ink sketches for 
Hogers' Pgtmu (Clennell) was not most remaikaUe 
for tone. The over-value set upon mere tone 
(which 1 insist is at best little more than a me- 
chanical excellence) and, as a fair correlative, the 

I satisfaction with a mere mechanical " fac-simile," 
fuUy account lot the decline of wood-engraving. 
Photographic process is rather a consequence 
than a cause of the deterioration. 

The mistake as r^suds ton* lies in supposing 
that refinement, softness and polish are the main 
constituents of art Tone may indeed add a grace 
to artistic woik, but it is not even the necessary 
concomitant of that. Art is truthfu 
beauty worthily expressed. Art in c 
in no wise consist in minuteness, cic 
aikd multiiJicity of lines. " The aln 
ingenuity" (so Mr. Hamerton has i 
and cuttii^ away lines till they beco 
of thinnest lawn " may be very adii 
often only misdirected ingenuity, of 
best, and not the com^etion vi art 







What ebe la there to my ? 1 can bai 
worda written a few yean »go as the thoue..uu. ». 
cOQTictioa of a long life'* experience. " Can the 



when engraven are artUta, a> artlata recognizing \LJ„,^ J 
what can aiid therefore should be done in *o fadle /^!^*^ 
a materiaL II they fail to perceive the worth <tf f ^ 
txfrttsivtntss im lint and of beauty with ixpr 
tiMt, and content with mechanical ezceilence care 
only (or chiefly) for toiu, eccentricity, and a vain 
' finish,' then, despite all publishers' approval, 
crilic^ongratnlalions and popularity, the days of 
wood-engraving are numbered. The wise 
ployer will take new processes able to compete 
with mere manual skill, nay ! In all but what is 
strictly artistic, to excel it, and at less cost, 
would fain hope for the happier course; iai en- 
graving in wood as an art has Its own especial 
beauty, not surpassed, in some things (painter-like 
touch and atmosphere) not equalled by copper. 
But again and ag^n it must be repeated that its 
dignity and the sole reason for its continued exist- 
ence i»asam art." 

W 
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SEPTEMBER. 

COVEKTRY PaTHOXE. 
Fram fall work Kdifia Potta. 

It is % great consolation to reflect 
that, among all the bewildering 
changes to which the world is subject, 
the character of woman cannot be 
altered ; and that, so long as she 

13 from absolute outrages agiunst 
nature — such as divided skirts, free- j 
thinking, tricycles, and Radicalism— \ 
neither Creek, nor conic sections, 
nor political economy, nor cigarettes, 1 
nor athletics, can ever really do other % 
than enhance the charm of that sweet ■ 
unreasonableness which humbles the 
gods to the dust and compeb them to 
adore the lace below the last hem of 
her brocade ! 



W. D. Howi 

From iMltrviiw. " H*f 

When a true civilizal 
come, men and women 
cally equal. I look up 
frage as one of the gre 
of the future. 
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OCTOBER. 

CoBDEN Sanderson. 

Ob AH*UmdH^ Id "Fortnl^ulr Kcview." 

Perhapa, I may be pennitted to '* 
propbcsy that in the infinite inven- 
tions of Nature herself may be found 
the suggeatioaa for the motifs of the i 
future, and that in seeldng them there 
the craftsman-artist will enter again 
into that vital communion with her, 
which is the condition at once of his / 
own happiness and of his own imagi- \ 
native growth. But this prophecy 
must be accompanied by this caution, i 
Deugn cannot in my opinion be / 
taught It is as distincdy a gift at 
imaginative genius as the power of 
poetical vision and expression. To 
the conditions of the problem, then, 
must be added the genius suitable for 
its solution. 



J. H. Sla 

Oa rU JTeat Saitt of i8 

Some of these da; 
great mass of boo 
Great Britain, who, « 
is said and done, h< 
with a firm grip, ma; 
turn it topsy-turvy, ai 
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NOVEMBER. 

reTCOge oa st few fortunate mortals ,^^*3B^i-V 

who follow the fashion regardlew of f^Sft'^ ~ 

coat; but until they do this, 

highly improbable that t! 

any greal change to report 

fashion in books, as at present exist- ' 

ing, has had a growth of years, and 

is not to be discarded in a moment, 

except by a concerted effort directed 

from some common and authoritative / 

centre, which, however, at present ^ 

does not exist. It is every man for 

himself, and the libation to his gods i 

is of gold, poured out as water, with- , 

out stint. 



G. De MOLINARI. 
On SIrita in " Rent de Pi 

The causes which have produced 
so much disturbance in the domain 
labor, will to all appearr 
long continue, and it is 
that in the United State 
Europe the struggle be 
and labor will not soon 1 
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Camille Flammakion. 
From bit work, l^jimda mamdi. 

About the year 3000 the popuhitioa 
of Europe will reach *eveii hundred 
millioiu; that of Alia one thousand 
millioiu; that of the two Americas 
fifteen hundred mUlions; that of Af- 
rica two hundred mlllioDs, and that 
of Australia sixty millions; making 
for the entire globe a total population 
of three thousand four hundred and 
sixty millions. 

About the year 3000 the English 
language wiU be in use all over the 
world, no scheme of an artificially 
created universal language having 
been successful. 

About the fiftieth century of our 
era domestic service will be entirely 
dispensed with, and the work, not 
petfonned by automatic apparatus, 
will be done by domestic at^rf annL 

About the two hunc 
of our era the human 
ceased to resemble its 

onkey. 
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BALLADE OF RARE BOOKS. 
On vellum white u mountaia snow, 

A treasure past all doubt, 
A book Corvinus once might show 

Before the Turkish rout ; 
Where miniatures still smile or pout, 

Inttiab gold, may be,— 
These are the books we read about 

But very Beldoro see. 

A Virgil bound long, long ago 

By Magnus, none mayfiout; 
Perhaps the royal arms there glow. 

Or wondrous flowers sprout 
An Elzevir, uncut throughout, 

An Aldus, high art's key, — 
These are the books we read about 

But very seldom see. 

Ovid, with drawings which we owe 

Latour, grown old and stout. 
The Pompadour's Moli^re should know 

Some secrets not devout. 
Voltaire's Montaigne ; half due 

Those annotations free, — 
These are the books we read ab 

But ver; seldom see. 

ENVOY. 

Prince Bibliophile, thy pri^se w 

Ch&teau de Chantilly 
Contains the books we read abc 

But very seldom see I 



M. A. 



St 




RECENT EX LIBRIS. 

Since the fonnatioa of the Laai 
Society and ita monthly publicittioii, 
during the past year, many new and 
plates have been designed for Am 
philes. 

The two which are here reprodi 
dgns by Edwin Davis French, of N 
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HEfindingof abook,fromthe ' 
library which Nap«rieoa car- 
ried with him to St. Helena, 
at MM of the boolc-stalls o 
the qi»]rs of Paris, and its 
curious historical recoostruc- 
tion, are thus described in 
Figaro by a French Bibliophile. . 

About a year ago, at the book-stall of an honest \ 
dealer of my acquaintance, 1 noticed a book, sim- 
ply bound in calf but stamped with the imperial 1 
coat-of-anns, and on the back the title : Histoin ^ 
romeuHt d* RoIUh, Tomt IV. The old volume ' 
had the look of a book given as a priie. I opened 
it ; on the dy-leaf was a manuscript note in a hand- 
writing almost undecipherable, but in which I 
thought I could make out that the book had be- 
longed to the Emperor. The ngnature was al- 
most illegible. At a venture, I paid the fifty cen- ^^ j 
times marked on the boi, and put the old book ^ 
into my pocket Arrived at home, 
stroi% magnifying-glasses, I read tl 
it is in its entirety : 

"Paris, Janu 
"To the oldest son of the Cou 
book left by the Emperor Napo1e< 
and which fell to my share on the 
mother, the heiress of her grandsi 
dear child, and behold in this gift : 



, affection I fed for yourfamiljr. I wish for you 
the virtues of your father. For you and youi 
could deure nothing better. 

" (Signed) C. de L." 

' The name is stilt almost undecipherable, never- 
theless it requires but slight effort to solve the lit- 
de genealogical problem given in the note. " His 
son," that is the Duke of Reichstadt ; " my mother, 
the heiress of her grandson," that is Madame 
Mire; therefore the " his " or " her " signature is 
one of the children of Letitia, and as only the n: 
of Caroline begins with a C, we must draw the * 
conclusion that it was she who wrote the note in 
question. Now for the Biographical Dictionary I ' 
Therein I read that in her old age Caroline of ' 
I Naples took up her abode in Paris, where she 
lived under the name of Caroline de Lipona. 
That accounts for the signature Caroline de 
Lipona, that is Napoli. Everything corresponds, 
and it follows that the book had belonged to the 
Emperor, to his son, to his mother, and to his 

Proud of my discovery, 1 placed the book oi 
shelves of my library, occasionally c 
side-glance and saying to myself: ' 
that it is an odd volume and, moreov< 
ume of Rollin's Roman History. If '. 
complete set 1" 

Then I b^an to ask myself why tl 
should occur on the dyl^ of the/« 
Is there not reason to suppose that t 
a separate volume, at least since 1837 
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even earlier? I again referto the book,and I find 

that the period of Roman history therein related is 

that of the Punic Wars. At once the memory of 

the admiration for Hannibal professed by Napo- ^^^^^f^ > 

leonrecurred tome; he so often talks of him in his '* 

convemtions at St Helena. 

Who knows? Perhaps this book was carried 
thither by his own hand! Let us search the 
•" Memorial de Sainte-H^ldne.** Vol. I, p. 292, we 
finf the very thing we want : ^ He often skimmed 
over Roliin ; he thought him too difihise and too 
good-natured." But here is something still more A \ ^ 
to the point (Vol. I, p. 164) : ^ He doubted if we 
should believe in the immense armies mentioned 
in history. He thought that most of the quota- 
tions were false and even ridiculous. Thus he had 
no belief in the vast armies of the Carthaginians 
in Sicily. So many troops, he remarked, would 
have been useless for so small an undertaking. 
Could Carthage have collected such an army, we 
should have seen more troops in the expedition of 
Hannibal, which was of far greater importance ; 
nevertheless, these never exceeded forty or fifty /^ 
thousand men.^* 

Here Napoleon names the exact figures. Did 
he find them in RoIlin ? Let us explore. We find, 
page 322 of my book, pencilled notes on the mar- 
gin. What have we here? In the text an enu- 
meration of the troops left in Spain and Africa ; 
and these numbers repeated in the margin in pen- 
cil in the handwriting of Napoleon. They g^ve a 
sum total of 29,770 men; while further on I read / \^2s 
in the text : " The army was composed of fifty 
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thousand foot, nine t 
dephants— foTD 
bers than for their v; 
marginal notes are in 
leon. A comparison 
preserved in 1 
especially in the recoi 
no room for doubt of 
the first glance and * 
of the book, at once 
Napoleon. These the 
Exile of St. Helena u 
of his illustrious predi 
But our enquiry i 
links in the chain ar< 
we cannot find some n 
earning the presence 
We read in the " Will 
p.859,Vol. II):"Ibe< 
orders, and other artii 
ing with the annexed i 
nexed list, Part A, reai 
from my library select 
used." No list of nun 
exist? Chance conies 
ago Count d'Herisson 
of his curious book, Z< 
Secretaire de NapoUoti 
a " List of the worh 
Library and Study of t 
by the Emperor Nap< 
for the Island of Elba, 
"RoUin's Ancient H 
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oUin 

. utd ( 

baL ThU Un mentioo ;lp^ 
umc lUely diKovered in i 
quay*. Tbe chajn is thus 
mains to be proved is tbe %b 
from the shelves of the Ubrg 
Now, can you tell me ho' 
history is certified by proofs 
found its way to the quays ? 
C\ I would not give umbrage tc 
\J logues. Suffice it ta say thai 
book was the son of the frie 
■pealcs so warmly in the not 
leaf, and that he died two 
fine, rare library, for the cbo 
book-lovers fought with 1 
weapons. The v<dume in 

This shows that, notwith 
belief to the contrary, som< 
still be found on the quays. 
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SUGGESTIONS HOW TO BIND OU 
BOOKS. 

HAVE no doubt that the '^^^ i 
queatioa of how to bind our '' 
books is one of great inter- 
eat to book-loven, but 1 
doubt if a practical binder 
is the proper person to solve 
it. Would not some veteran 
collector who has fought his 
long battle with the binders, i 
who has experienced the * 
vexatious dissappointmeDts 
of his career, be the better able to guide others / 
to avoid his mistakes and to, profit by his sue- * 

It would seem the very absence of such a guide 
is alone a proof of difficulty. The wide range of 
subjects in literature to be considered, the vexa- 
tious variety of soK;alled taste, the degree of use 
to which the books are to be subjected, and then 
what is too often the cruel tyrant in the caj 

lack of sufficient length of purse, ther" "" ' 

to hinder the possibility of making ( 
guide to suit all. 

In the wide range of literature, all s 
ing have their appropriate uses. Ei 
demands low-priced bindings. It w: 
well's object in starting the Astor lib 
many volumes bound at as little cosi 
so he demanded the style of half blue 
sides, and sprinkled edges. 





But I amme the book-loTer U one who Mlects | 
cbtHce and valuable booka, who desire* to have | 
them in a binding pleasurable to hia taate and to ,^fX/..V 
hand them down creditable to hia judgment. ^VK&^J 7 
Jamea Lenox, evidently with an eye to their future '^ 
destination and nte, had hia treasures bound in 
full morocco, but with exceedingly plain finish. 

Full or half binding is chiefly a matter of cost; 
while the latter may be made as strong and useful 
as the other, it precludes the display of taste, and 
the pleasure of decoration. It will never satisfy 
the book4over. Full binding, plain or decorated, j 
is the style for every one collecting books that are * 
standard, rare or valuable. 1 have not come across 
in life a possession more solacing and satisfying J 
than a carefully selected and wcU-bound library ot ■ 
books. And on their proper binding much of this 
pleasure depends. 

As Mr. Brander Matthews has so tritely sud L 
that admirable paper of his, in the June Cemtmy, 
** appreciation is best founded on knowledge," s> 
a knowledge of the qualities of the best leather 
used, and of the principles that constitute good^J 
binding. Is essentially necessary *n t-lin» whn f 
desire to OTder their binding int 

Calf is sufficiently strong for oc 
smaller sites, though too brittle for 1 
It is soft and pleasant to the hand 
obtained in every variety of shade. 
for the large majority of subjects, h 
bit^raphy, poetry, and the like. C 
less in price than morocco, for thou 
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little cheaper in the skin its decoratioa ; | 

workmanship is simpler. A tasteful selecti(» 

colors of calf, and the lighter shades are r-^g^i^ 
preferable, adds much to the beauty of the library, t^'M'S > 

) Morocco is the skin of the goat and the strong- ^ ^ 

est leather the binder uses, and has a surface much 
more durable than calf. Smooth surface or straight 
grain morocco is very suitable for thin volumes, 
such as rare pamphlets, tracts, memoira, etc. It 
serves to make a pleasant variety in the book-case, 
but is not suited for larg^ volumes, as its surface 
rubs easily. 

Turkey duvocco is mors resistant to wear than 
the smooth and is stroi^ enough for the heaviest 
volumes. All books of constant reference should 
be bound in turkey morocco, flexible backs, but 
finished plain. Volumes on the fine arts and 
finelyillustrated works, in fact all choice literature, 
the fine editions of the best poets and prose 
authws, should be bound in turkey morocco and 
lightly decorated. 

Levant morocco is, however, the strongest, the 
handsomest and the choicest of the skins of the 
goat Thot^h the thickest of ski"* '' "'" *" 
shaved down without the slightesi 
surface, hence can be used for the si 
Though coarse in grain, it is rend< 
cess of crushing, to a glossy surface 
finish. It is handsome without gil 
though of all leathers the one to ex] 
est upon. For inlaid designs it is thi 
leather. It is the most expensive, h 
be confined to choice aitd rare be 
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earif or best editlont of valued authora, e: 
Uliutraled volume* and those one has a spe 
love for. It Is the leather lor all your treasu 

Russia is a leather to be used sparing-ly. 
is brittle and liable to crack in the joints 
should not be used for heavy volumes. 1 think 
it useful in a moderate degree, especially for bib- 
liogrBphy. That which is obtained in the English 
market is the best Thes« are the only leathers 
that I recommend for the library — though it Is 
said there are a hundred varieties. Parchment 
and vellum use, if any, very sparingly, and snake- 
skin and the like never. 

While it is generally admitted that it is the deco- 
rative branch of bookbinding that has raised the 
craft to an art, I must claim for the useful a large 
share of the book-lover's attention, for it is the 
binding that preserves the author's work and that 
work is the object of his love. The quality and 
durability of the binding is necessary to be worthy 
of decoration. Rich decoration on a poorly bound 
book is an error. 

Bookbinding has three distinct branches, thCj 
preparing, the forwarding, and the fini'din"- 
the preparing department, strength, 
solidity are requisite principles to b 

The volume to be solid and firm 
and pressed, and to be flexibly stroi 
be sewed all along on five unsi 
the forwarding department, truene 
the principle to demand. The b 
exactly true, the groove or joint tru 
true, and the back must be rounded 
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The cover simply deinanda neatness in paring |^ n ;j 
and cleanliness in handling. If then your volnme '^^ J^ k 
hasbeensolidIypressed,l!exiblf aewed,forwarded ,,'^^'7, 
true and covered neatly, it is worthy of decoraticm, ''^*i:-i '-^ ' 
and on the style and beauty of that decoration 
■alisfactioa will be perfect or deficient. 

Decoration may be simple or elaborate. In the 
former the binder is likely to succeed, in the latter 
he isliable to disappoint you. His possibilities are 
very contracted. Sketch what in your judgment 
would be suitable, you are liable to find his tools 
incapable of executing. These tools are of brass ( 
and are engraved with the figure they are intended 
to represent. The figures are chiefly the exponents 
of the several standard styles, Grolier tools for 4^/fy' 
designs in the style of Grolier and Roger Payne '^z 
tools for designs in his style. They are therefore 
limited in their uses like the types of the printer. 
The latter cannot givq you a printed page of any 
other face type than he possesses, likewise the 
binder can not give you a design of different orna- 
ment than his brass tools express. 

New styles which are constantly being called for ^ 
by writers on bookbinding would ij 
lay of new engraved tools, an expen: 
the binder would receive for th 
executes. Besides, the book-lover : 
will do well to consider that to inve 
of decoration at this late day in I 
ornament demands an artist genius. 

The finishing binder is far from I 
is simply a craftsman, though as 
afforded an infinite variety of design 
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. gtaodard ityies with bis limited I 
is capable and with this ability 
lovers and critics will have to re 

Content yourself therefore wii 
or ornate after one of the standa 
of course as to its propriety, but 
to be varied from anything th 
viously executed. 

Elaborate designs, thai is a 
binder's tooling, is to be avoided 
pensive, but it Is often offensive 
ing. The labor of the finisher is 
that a limit must be placed OD it 
I lately had finished cost sixty 
tooling alone ; such a price mars 
lire the binding otherwise wotdd 
. ^1 ^ > Some few years ago 1 was treat 
L /r y^ of London, to the sight of diffe 
M. Trauti' work. Many of tl 
treated, some with only sprigs 
comers and others in the centri 
remarked on the meagreness of d 
told me that on his mention of tl 
plied. "You must be content, it 
to do." His tooling was clear 
have failed to see any remarkabi 
hands. What he may have ex< 
child and other wealthy customi 
to judge. It is another instance 
of the finishing binder. 

Excellence of tooling must 
valued, as well as design, and tl 
excellence are exactness, solidit; 
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THE SAVONAROLA TRACTS. 



IM AMOIUjO 



CUM UBBLLO. 

\ nans. 



The tccompanying cut is from the title-page of a 
tract on '' The Love of God," by the famous Domin- 
ican monk, reformer, and martyr, Girolamo Savona- 
rola. It was printed by the Guasti in Florence in 
1^39, and although in no way distinguished as a 
piece of l>ook-making from other tracts of the same 
place and time, it is, in many ways, a model of its 
kind. The paper is strong and white but not shiny, 
the ink black, the type clear and well-proportioned 
to the page, and the size of the book is such as Doc- 
tor Johnson recommended — small enough to hold in 
the hand and read as we stand before the fire. 

The cut has an interest apart from its connection 
with an example of early printing. While it may be 
only a typical emblem, so to speak, of monkish se- 
clusion, not meant for the portrait of any particular 
cell, yet it so vividly recalls the cell of Savonarola 
himself in the convent of San Marco in Florence, 
still religiously preserved as he left it, that we like 
to think it meant for a picture, or a memento at least, 
of the peaceful spot. Here, to-day, are his chair and 
his desk, and, on the desk, his writing implements, 
and a manuscript volume written by his own hand. 
Here he used to sit, and though he is gone, the same 
sun shines in at the window, and the glimpse of the 
fair city caught to-day through this small window 
must be nearly the same as that which met the eye 
of the famous monk as he looked up meditatively 
from his book or his writing. 
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COMPOSTA DA PRATE HIE< 

RONXMO DA FER/ 

R.ARA. 



Title prom a Rare Tract op Savonarola, Florehce, 1^39' 



TlTl£-PAGE OP De Bkv's " EmBLIMS." 



THE LEAN MEN'S KITCHEN. 



Ou tnaigri-os le pot mottot etl un pouvre comiive, 

Fource, a Grasse cuitiiie irey, taut que je ww. 

De Bdv's "Emblems." 



THE FAT MEN'S KITCHEN. 



Hors did Maigre-dos avtc bidtme mint, 

Tu nas que /aire ici car cat Grassi cuisin 

De Bay's "Emblems." 
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but emblems ? The reason of their being was well 
voiced in Sebastian Brant's dictum, — ''To the un- 
learned the picture takes the place of reading/' a 
theory strikingly favored in recent years by even 
the daily newspapers. 

Restricting emblem-books to the narrowest cate- 
gory, to those volumes of verse and pictures that 
inculcate wisdom and morality symbolically, the 
bibliophile will yet have a wide field, and plenty of 
game to be hunted down. Extensive collections of 
these books have been accumulated, and one, at least, 
graces New York City.i The great exemplar of the 
emblematists of this type is, of course, Andrea 
Alciati, the learned Italian professor of law, whose 
practice hardly equaled the preaching of his emblems, 
the oldest surviving edition of which dates back to 
1 53 1. Alciati reigned emblematic king during a 
century and a half, and many erudite writers be- 
came his emulators. Among them may be named 
Achille Bocchi, Paolo Giovio, Ruscelli, Claude Para- 
din, Gilles Corrozet, Guillaume de La Perriere, Pi- 
erre Cousteau, Mile. Georgette de Montenay, Henri 
Estienne, Theodore Beza, Joannes Sambucus, Nich- 
olas Reusner, Joachim Camerarius, Gabriel Rollen- 
hagen, Hermann Hugo, Hadrianus Junius, Octavio 
van Veen, the master of Rubens, and Jacob Cats, 
from whose works Sir Joshua Reynolds in his boy- 
hood learned to draw. England's emblematists 
flowered late, and perhaps borrowed more than they 
originated. Earliest among them was Geoffrey 

1 The library of Robert Hoe, Esq., who kindly loaned 
the books here mentioned. 
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Whitney, his 1^86 collection being doubtless the 
only volume in English from the celebrated Plan tin 
press. Andrew Willet, a learned divine, and Henry 
Peacham, the poverty-stricken master of arts, were 
emblematic authors. That stripper and whipper of 
abuses, George Wither, wrote emblems for a series of 
plates by Crispin de Pas, taken bodily from Gabriel 
Rollenhagen's volume, and Francis Quarles copied 
most of his well-known emblems from the Pia 
Dfsidrria of Hermann Hugo, bringing down upon 
himself Pope's lines : 

" Or where the pictures for the page atone, 
And Quarles is sav'd by Beauties not his own." 

These are but a few of many lights in the emble- 
matic firmament, since it has been estimated that 
before Shakespeare's death there were at least two 
hundred authors and nearly eight hundred editions 
of emblems. 

Two books of emblems here demand special no- 
tice. Driven by war from Lifcge, Theodor de Bry, 
engraver and goldsmith, emigrated to Germany with 
his two boys, Johann Theodor and Johann Israel, and 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main and Oppenheim the family 
won repute as booksellers, engravers, and publishers. 
A complete series of their Great and Little " Voy- 
ages " is an all but unattainable prize. Their artistic 
resources enabled them to put forth some precious 
emblem-books, and it would be hard to imagine a 
more fascinating volume than the Emhlemata Secu- 
laria of Johann Theodor de Bry, appearing at Oppen- 
heim in 1611. Its elegant copper-plate engravings 
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THE SHY PORTRAITS. 

By a Despised Grangerite. 

Oh ! why do ye elude me so ? 

Ye portraits, whom so long I Ve sought — 
That somewhere ye exist, I knoWj 

Indifferent, good, and good for nought. 

Lucrezia, of the poisoned cup, 
Why do you shrink away by stealth ? 

To view your ** mug " with you I *d sup, 
And even dare to drink your health. 

Oh ! why so coy, Godiva fair ? 

You 're covered by your shining tresses. 
And I would promise not to stare 

At beauties hid by Nature's dresses. 

Come out, old Bluebeard ! don't be shy ! 

You 're not so bad as Froude's great hero ; 
Xantippe, fear no law gone by. 

When scolds were ducked in ponds at zero. 

Not mealy-mouthed was Mrs. Behn, 

And prudish was satiric Jane, 
But equally they both shun men 

As if they bore the mark of Cain. 

George Barrington ! you may return 

To country which you ** left for good " ; 
Psalmanazar ! I would not spurn 

Your language when 't was understood. 
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Jean Grolier ! you left many books, — 
They come so dear I must ignore 'em, — 

But there 's no evidence of your looks 
For us surviving ** amicorum." 

This country 's overrun with ** grangers " — 
I 'm ignorant of their Christian names — 

But my afflicted eyes are strangers 
To one I want whom men call James. 

And oh ! that wondrous pattern child ! 

His truthfulness no one can match it ; 
Dear little George ! I 'm almost wild 

To fmd a woodcut of his hatchet. 

Show forth your face, Anonymous, 
Whose name is in the books I con 

Most frequently ; so famous thus. 
Will you not come to me, anon ? 

Irving Browne. 
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EARLY BICYCLE RHYMES. 

■ ^.#i cr~ar:ap^nS^M the year 1 822 John Adams 

of Dedham, Mass., pub- 
lished a volume of short 
poems by C. S. Grenville, 
entitled : * * Original Poetic 
Effusions, moral, religious 
and sentimental," from the 
pen of C. S. G., i6mo, pp. 

180, with frontispiece drawn by J. R. Penniman and 

engraved by W. Hoogland. One of the Effusions 

reads as follows : 

VELOCIPEDE. 

Said Tom to Dick, the other day, 

As they stood gazing on the way ; — 

Why, what is ihaUthere thing, — 

There? 'tis strange I vow ; — 

It seems two wheels with wooden spring, 

Darnation ! See it go ! 

Cries Dick, that's called Velocipede, — 

A creature without tail or head, 

That wants nor whip nor prick, — 

There's nought to do but on and kick. 

Away, 'tis gone full speed ! — 

And will or stage or coach outrun, 

In manner wonderful, indeed ! 

As very often it has done. 

Well ! well ! but what is that astride, — 

There — kicking so, and tries to ride? 

Wounds I how the thing does pant for breath — 

'Tis dying, sure, a shocking death ! 

What ! that — which looks — there, stiff as brass? 

'Tis nothing but a — Dandy Ass! 
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From W»ter-Color Drawing bv George H. Boughton, 
A COPY OF "The Bradford Map." 
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every succeeding punch-cutter. IMI 

Senlx : How, then, can you explain the favor shown 1£J 

to the recent types of William Morris? His "Golden" B^ 

VM IN AFRICAM VENBSEM A MAN- 
lio confute ad quattam le^nem tiibunus(uc 
fdtis) militum:nihil mihi&itpoa'us:^utMaf-' 
fmilTam conuenucm tcgem familisnoftix iuC' 
tis dc caufis amidltimum. Ad<juem ut ueni: 
complexus me fenexcollachtymauitaliquato. 
Pofl fufpexitadczlui&gtates inquittibi fume 
fol ago:uobifc^ reliquis aelites;^ ante q ex hac 
meo re^o £C in his tedhs Pub.Comelium Sd^ 
nine ipfe recreor : ita niiq ex animo meo difcef'' 
Ihilimi uiti memoria. Deinde ego illii de regno 
3u.perdicatus e(l. Mulafq; uerbis ultro dcroi 
itus eft dies. Poll autem regio apparatu 








OT music. The Athenians who worshiped an un- 
known or forgotten god have successors in eveiy 
generation. There are Englishmen, nursed in the 
Catechism, who try to be devout Buddhists ; there 
are Impressionists, Preraphaelites, and Wagnerians. 



Quousque tandem abut^re,Gatilina, 
patientia nostra ? quamdiu etiam fu- 
ror iste tuus nos eludet? quem ad fi- 
nem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? 
nihilne te nocturnum prsesidinm Pa- 
latii, nihil urbis vigiliaB, nihil timor 
pbpuli , nihil concursus bonorum om- 
que moverunt? Patere tua consilia non 
sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum 
M. TULLIUS CICERO ARPINAS 

ORATOR ATQUE PHILOSOPHUS. 

FACSIMJLE of the SOPRA5U.VIO OF Etoi>ONl, 1818. 

The lover of singularity who can invent nothing 
that is new must hunt up something that is old, or 
at least odd, to keep up his reputation for discern- 
ment. It is enough for me to know that the liter- 
ary world, outside of Germany, moved by common 
impulse, discarded all the early types. The sacred 
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blacMetter of Gutenberg, and other forms, went to 
oblivion for good reason. All were of bad form and 
hard to read — obscured by abbreviations, misuse of 
capita] letters, absurd divisions, and inconsistent 
orthography. Much as a student of our time may 
profess admiration for early typography, he will 
not consult the '* Bible of Forty-two Lines'' for a 
disputed text, when a more readable edition is ac- 
cessible. 

Senex : You confound two features of typography 
that should be kept separate. The shapes of early 
types should be considered apart from the skill, or 
want of skill, in their compositors. The black-letter 
types of the fifteenth century are often fair copies of 
the admirable manuscripts of the period. 

JuvENis : The black-letter of every early printer 
was but a servile copy of the manuscript most attain- 
able. Malformations were copied, but the flowing 
graces of penmanship could not be reproduced in 
mechanically square types. No punch-cutter of the 
period improved on the manuscript copy. All the 
early books abound in infelicities of design and cut- 
ting, indicating that the work was not as thought- 
fully done as similar work is done now. It is a 
begging of the question to assume that the early 
punch-cutters were demigods in art. To say that 
they were right is to say that Albert Durer and 
Geoffroy Tory, who wrote books on the true pro- 
portions of letters, and Granjon and Garamond, who 
gave a lifetime to type-making, were wrong. I prefer 
to accept the teachings of known artists as of higher 
authority. 
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Senex : Is not the difficulty of reading old black- 
letter due to its unfamiliar abbreviations and to 
mannerisms in type-setting now out of fashion? 
Would not modern types be obscure if similarly 
treated ? 

JuvENis: They would, but the fault begins with 
the shapes of the printed letters. You note it in the 
modern German fraktur, always a perplexity to every 
English-born student. The Germans themselves prac- 
tically admit its inferiority. Their scientific books 
are usually in roman. This preference for roman is 
a confession that roman types are better, and that the 
printers of the seventeenth century did wisely in their 
general abandonment of pointed letters. The read- 
ing world had outgrown them. Why should we re- 
vive them ? 

Senex : Let us not trouble ourselves about pointed 
letters. There is no probability that they will ever 
be accepted by Americans for the texts of ordinary 
books. Let us consider the roman types that have 
been in use by the Latin races and by English-speak- 
ing people for three centuries Are modern types 
as readable as those of Jenson ? Here is his Pliny 
of 1472, and here is the ' * soprasilvio " of Bodoni, as 
exhibited in his "Manuale Tipografico *' of 18 18. 
Which is better ? 

JuvENis : I am surprised at the question. Every 
character in the Bodoni type is correctly drawn ; 
every stem of uniform thickness, every hair-line 
and serif sharp as a knife-edge. Gurves are true 
and graceful, angles exact, fitting and lining beyond 
criticism. In the Jenson type there is not one perfect 
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letter. The hair-lines are scant and of unequal 
thickness, the serifs are stubby, the stems of uneven 
width, the characters out of proportion. Ragged- 
ness of drawing and roughness of cutting are not 
concealed by its fairly good fitting and lining. No 
publisher of the last two centuries would dare to 
print, and no reader consent to buy, a contemporary 
book in this type. 

Senex : Gin you not see something more in this 
Jenson type ? Is it not more readable ? I put them 
side by side at a distance of ten feet, where you can 
read the Jenson and cannot read the Bodoni. 

JuvENis : True ; but types in great primer are not 
made to be read at ten feet distance. 

Senex : True again ; but the mannerisms that ob- 
scure the Bodoni type at ten feet are more distress- 
ing in his small types, usually read at the distance 
of fifteen inches. The over-sharp hair-line, the 
dazzling serif, and the vanishing curve are more 
irritating in the smaller than in the larger sizes. 
Ordinary eyesight does not seize at a glance the en- 
tire face of modern type ; it dimly sees hair-lines or 
serifs ; it deciphers the stems only ; it sees but half 
of the letter, and guesses at the invisible. The type 
of Bodoni is a wearying strain on the eye. 

JuvENis : Your remarks do not fairly apply to read- 
ers with good sight. 

Senex : They do apply to the majority of readers. 
It is a mistake to make for ordinary texts types with 
lines that cannot be easily seen by all. 

JuvENis : If you think boldness of most importance 
in a type, why make Jenson's type your model ? Why 
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process by the other is impossible. Repeated fail- 
ures did not check this desire to imitate. Increas- 
ing refinements in types produced a corresponding 
degradation in printing. The inferiority of the aver- 
age book of the eighteenth century is largely due to 
the so-called ** improved" faces of type. The most 
irrepressible imitator of copper-plate effects was Bodoni 
of Parma. William Morris is right in saying that 
his imitations of copper-plate delicacy indicate a real 
abasement of the typographic art. 

JuvENis : If correct drawing, exact proportion, and 
high fmish are merits in other arts, why should they 
be faults in type-making ? 

Senex : " Finish " is a merit only when it improves ; 
when it over-elaborates, when it leads the reader to 
think more of the means employed than of the ob- 
ject sought, it is a fault. Bodoni's careful drawing 
and finical cutting defeat the purpose for which types 
were made. They do not fully show the letter ; they 
do show Bodoni ; and it is a fair supposition that he 
was more intent on showing his skill than he was on 
aiding the reader. Your ideal of merit in types is 
that of mechanical precision. You forget that letters 
are of irregular shapes, with intent to make them dis- 
tinct. The more you prune away the irregularities, 
the more indistinct they become. Readers do not 
isolate and critically examine each letter ; they read 
words at a glance. They prefer characters with 
enough of irregularity to arrest the eye and fix the 
thought of the writer. It is with types as with 
penmanship. Has it been your misfortune to revise 
a long manuscript written in feminine style with a 
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S. WHERE TO ADVERTISE. 
^ A Sixteenth Century Problem. 

Y whilome-faltier, a man who 
had no heipe but from experi- 
ence, and his owne nature, yet 
of an unspotted judgement, 
hath heer-tofore told me, that 
he much desired to bring in 
this cuslome, which Is, that 
in all cities, there should be a 
certain appointed place, to 
which, whosoever should have 
need of anything, might come and cause his busi- 
ness to be registred by some officer appointed for 
that purpose: As for example, if one have pearles to 
Jv sell, he should say, I seeke to sell some pearles ; and 
another, 1 seeke to buy some pearls : Such a man 
would faine have companie to travel! to Paris; 
Such a one enquireth for a servant of this or that 
qualitie; Such a one seeketh for a Master; another 
a work-man; Some this; some that; every man as 
he needed. And it seemeth that this meanes of 
enter-warning one another; would bring no small 



commoditie unto common commerce and societie; 
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For there are ever conditions that enter-seeke one 
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another, and because they understand not one an- 
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other, they leave men in great necessltle." 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A BIBLIOPHILE. 

^OW and then we may chance to meet with 
I, seized with a sudden whim, 
fine day, or having an idle hour on 
his hands, has made up his mind to be a bib- 
Hophile, and in six months, by spending money 
right and left, has got himself a library. There 
are also to be found retired pork-merchants or rich 
dealers in hardware who build themselves hand- 
houses and give orders to a bookseller to 
furnish their "study" with a hundred yards or so 
of books stylishly bound. I have no intention of 
writing about such people. I am concerned with 
genuine bibliophiles. And I shall have a few words 
to say also about bibliomaniacs. 

This, then, is the way in which a man becomes a 
bibliophile. He begins by loving books solely for 
what they are. He reads the great masterpieces and 
the lesser masterpieces in paper-covered books al 
three francs, or even at one franc. He reads them 
a second time, and promises himself to read Ihem 
still again. In order to preserve these books, and 
also to do them honor, he has them bound — very 
badiy at that 1 Then he begins to stop in his walks 
and to loiter before the open-air stalls of the second- 
hand dealers. He has the good luck to find there 
leresting old books that he has not yet read. 
He buys them, and in a little while he has two or 
three hundred volumes on his shelves. 

If he keeps on in this way, he will have in time the 
library of a man-of-letlers : the library of a scholar, 
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COMMENT ON DEVIENT BIBLIOPHILE. 
^^^^L y a des gens qui s'improviseat un beau 

mois k grands coups it billets de banque. 11 y a 
des matchands de pore sal^ on de fourneaux e 
miques enrichis qui se font construiie un hdtel et 
commandent a un libraire pour meubler leur cabinet 
de travail " cent vingi metres de livres reliis" 
ne parle pas de ces gens-l^. Je parle des \ 
bibliophiles; je parle quelque pen aussi des bibli- 

Voici done comment on devient bibliophile. On 

lar aimer les livres uniquement pour ce 
On lit les chefs-d'ceuvre et les demi- 
re dans des volumes k trois francs, voire 
franc. On les relit, on se promet de les 
Pour conserver, et aussi pout honorer 
1 les fail rctier — tres mal d'abord ! Ces 



qu'ils son 
mime k t 

humbles 



volumes sonl le noyau de la biblioth^que. 
Puis un s'arrMe devant I'etalage des bouquinisles en 
plein vent. On trouve 1^ quelques livres anciens in- 
t^ressanis qu'on n'avait point lus encore. On les 
achate. On a dejil deux ou trois cent volumes sur ses 

Si Ton continue alnsi, on aura la biblioth^ue d'un 
lettre— telle d'un irudit en cas oCi Ton s'attacherait 
I une spkialite. Si, au contraire, on est predestine, 
marque, pour la bibliophilie, une transformation 
s'opire. Ort ne s'en tient plus aux parapets des 
quais. On entre chez les grands libraires, on fail de 
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longues haltes dfvant les vitrines rutilantes des bou- 
quinisles (atneux ; on penetre, bien timidement 
d'abord, dans ces letres promises ; on va aux ventes ; 
on lit les catalogues et les manuels ; on demande 
des con?eiU,.que I'on suit plus ou moins. On fait 
bien les ecoles ; on achile i tort et i travet 
y regatdcr de trop pres, les Elzevirs rognes k la 
marge, les poetes du XVI< si^cle rouillis et piques, 
les prosateurs du XVII° siecle outrageusement laves, 
les livres i figures du XVIII° et du XIX' siecle de se- 
cond ou troisieme tirage, lesgothiques incomplets, les 
roiuantiques macules, les reliures armoriees salies et 
^raillies, les remboitages, les maroquins anciens k dos 
passes, k coiffes brisees, i coins ecornes. Peu i peu, 
pourtant, le goflt et se forme et s'epure. On possede 
par hasaid quelques exemplaires irreprochables; on 
les compare avec ses autres livres, et Ton devient 
tout confus. On se d^barrasse des livres qu'il y a 
un an encore on prisait comme joyaux inestimables ; 
on devient difficile. On n'achMe plus qu'i bon 

Mais en mJme temps que le goOt se raffine, il de- 
vie. La curiosite se mSle a I'amour du livre. On 
achetait jadis les livres pour les lire. On les achete 
desormais pour les regarder, pour les manier, pour 
les avoir. On voulait un bon texte, dans une 
belle edition, or nee de belles gravures et dans 
un bel exemplaire revEtu d'une belie reliure. On 
ne cherche plus que la belle Mition, les belles 
gravures, le bel exemplaire, la belle reliure ; 









refining, it is chinging. The spirit of the amateur 
n mingled with the loveof books Ibr their own sake. 
In the beginning, he bought books to read. Hence- 
forth, he will buy them to look at, to handle, to 
What he asked for once was a correct text, 
well edited, adorned with fine engravings, a perfect 
copy handsomely bound. Now, what he seeks is a 
t>eaulirul edition, with beautiful engravings, a beauti- 
ful fopy, beautifully bound : as for the f orrecl text, no 
any longer for that. The passion for the 
Elievir type that is so much admired in the Virgil of 
1636 or in the R^gnier of 1642, leads the amateur to 
buy " La D^'Kriplion d'Amsterdam en vers burlesques," 
or "LcPaslissier Francois." The taste for the engrav- 
ings of Elsen which came in with the " Farmers-gen- 
eral " edition of the Fables of La Fontaine brought 
into favor a whole tribe of wretched poets, the die- 
away Doral at their head. The arms of a Longepiene 
or of a Count d'Hoym are without price when found 
on a Moliere or a Pascal, but they are no less sought 
for when they shine on the sides of the " Clotilde " 
of Eloyer, or "L'Usage des Passions" of Ptre Sfnault. 
These are the first symptoms of bibliomania: this 
way madness lies. He now buys as he has oppor- 
tunity ; with correct taste, but without method and 
without plan. He has the nine consecrated editions 
of La Bruyere in the most magnificent condition- 
But he has not a single La Rochefoucauld, because 
he has not been able to find one that seems worthy 
of the library of a true amateur! 

Here is a bibliomaniac who pushes refinement so 
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passion de la typographie elzevirienne que I'on a 
prise dans le Virglle de 1636, ou dans le R^gnier de 
1642, entraine A acheter la Description d'Amslerdam 
en vers burlesques on Le Paslissier Franfois ; le gollt 
pour les figures d'Eisen qu'a inspire I'edition des 
Fermiers-generaux des Contes de La Fontaine met 
en honneur toute une classe de mechants poMes en 
t*te desquels le fade Dotal. Les armes de Longepierre 
ou du Conle d'Hoym sont sans prix sur un Molieie 
oa sur un Pascal ; mais on ne les recherchera guere 
moins si elles brillent sur les plats de la Clolilde de 
Boyer ou de L'Usage des Passions du Pere Senault. 
C'est la bibliomanle, c'est la folie qui commence. 
On achete desormais selon I'occasion, avec goQt, 
mais sans methode et sans plan. On a les neuf edi- 
'^JV ^'""^ sacra menlel les de La Bruyere dans la plus 
magnifique condition. Mais on n'a pas un seul La 
Rochefoucauld, parce qu'on n'en a point trouve un 
qui par(it digne de ta bibliotli^que d'un veritable 
amateur. 

J^^^ Tel bibliomane pousse si loin le raffinement, epu- 

! '^'WHKd rant de pius en plus sa collection, qu'il en arrive i 
ne conserver que cinquante volumes irreprochables ; 
une bibliotbeque qui vaut deux cent mille francs et 
qui liendrait dans une valise. Tel autre a le prurit 
de I'achat. II lui faul acbeter chaque jour. II en- 
tasse, il entasse, il entasse. Les livres sont places 
sur les rayons par quatre rangs de profondeur, comme 
les fantassins dans I'ordre de bataille du temps de 
Louis XIV. Bientdt les tablettes ne sufiicent plus. 
Le flot monte toujours. Ses bouquines envahissent 
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\es plai:a[ds et Us tiroirs, escladent les Ubles, 
grimpent sur les fauleuils, s'echafaudent en piles dans 
les angles de la pi^ce, s'amoncellent ei 
les meubles, gagnent les salons, la salle-J-manger, 
les corridors, le logis entier, presqu'aux chambres 
des servantes ! De ces deux pretendus amaleurs de 
livres, I'un ne lit plus parcequ'ii vraj dire il n'a pas 
de livres; I'autre ne lit plus parcequ'ii a trop de 

La metamorphose est aehev^. Le lettre devenu 
bibliopliLle est de bibliophile devenu bibliomane. 
II ne connait plus des livtes que le format, la 
date de la publication, et les fautes d'impression 
qui distinguent le premier du second tirsge. II ne 
les estime que pour Ifur reliure ou leurs vignettes ; 
il ne les prise que pour leur rarele ou leur valeur 
vina\e. 11 voit I'exterieur d'un livre, le fond lui est 
indiffeient ; il se passionne pour le contenanl ; peu lui 
importe le contenu. Le bibliomane n'aurait pas ou- 
vert la boite de Pandore 1 Parlez-lui de la grandeur 
de Bossuet, de la naivete savante de La Fontaine, de 
I'art de La Bruyere : il vous repondra par la neltel^ 
des Elzevirs, la grace d'Eisen, la perfection de Trautz- 
Bauzonnet. II n'eludie plus la litterature que dans 
le Manuel du Librairt. 

Voil^ les Pearls et les egarements de cette passion 
es. Mais 
qui degenere patfois en folie, qui donne 
du jeu dans les ventes publiques, les emotions de 
la chasse chez les bouquinistes, et qui, il le faut bien 
reconnaitre, est surtout une des formes de I'av 





cette passion, dis-je, a une base rationelle, une noble 
origine. Cette passion est ^levee, car elle a pour 
fondement I'amour des lettres. 
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Then let your prayers be lifted too, 
For the whole world as well as you. 
If war prevail, then ask release 
From wars and fighting, and for peace; 
If famine desolate the land, 
Then pray for God's all plenteous hand. 
If you have sinn'd, repent and live ; 
Fly to your God, and he 11 forgive, 
The broken-hearled he will spare, 
And hear the contrite sinner's prayer. 
Make resolutions on this day, 
Do what is right without delay, 
And after death you 'II have reward. 
And live forever with the Lord. 

A FRAGMENT. 

1 DREAMED the world was young 
And life was passing fair; 
For Hope aye smiled, and Sirens sung, 
And flowers on lurking care? were flung. 
And Naiads warbled through the enchanted air. 
A phantom grasped the Urn 

Which held the fate of man. 
I saw gay Youth approach to learn 
And the dark lot indignant spurn 
Wherein the lines of fate engraved in fire did burn. 
I plucked from thence my lot 

And broke the golden chain, 
Friendship and Joy were straight forgot. 
Low at my feet their garlands rot 
White Hope's faint star yet shone with melancholy 
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matter? After us, let there be no more books! 
Why should we care what becomes of the 
when we have drained it to the dregs in our mid- 
night frolics ! " 

We do not blame them for this brave carelessness, 
this unselfishness vi'hich, for the rest, we share; but 
still, curiosily, that teasing spouseof our imagination, 
pushes us lo conjecture what the bibliophllesque pas- 
sion of, say, a century hence, towards 
semble. It is always the story of the wall we find 
across our path; it bars our way for a moment, and 
we stand wondering what is going on on the other 
side. "To-day," said Leibnitz, "is big with the 
birth of the future." 

Sebastien Mercier, the author of " Pictures of 
Paris," who was the most remarkable anticipator of 
modern ideas, and who foresaw with sharpest eyes 
what were to be the manners of our civilization, at- 
tempted in a book of imagination more curious than 
all of Jules Verne's books put together, and entitled 
" The Year Two Thousand Four Hundred and Forty," 
— a dream, if ever there was one, — to foretell what 
our ways of living would be in the twenty-fifth 
century of the Christian era. What Is most curious 
is, that this prediction was made in 1775. 

One chapter In this old book of his is particularly 
Interesting: it treats of the Blblioth^ue du Roi, the 
Nationale of to-day, where are heaped up copies 
of all the books and all the journals as they are 
published day by day. In his dream Mercier came 
to the door of this treasure-house of our literary 




Everything is in revolution, not only on the sur- 
(act <rf' the globe, but in the variations of the es- 
(tielic principle which governs the conduct of our 
minds. The present generation will be laughed at 
by that which follows it, and just as we ourselves 
mock at the literature of our predecessors, those who 
come after us will laugh their fill at ours, if per- 
chance they have the leisure to take any notice of 
us at all, which, it must be confessed, seems rather 
doubtful. 

Have we an idea of what is to happen to-morrow ? 
Gin we conceive the secrets that Nature will unfold, 
the inventions that are to overturn our ways of life, 
the new social combinations that may manifest 
themselves? 

We know so little — for all we think we know so 
much —of the human intellect ! Where is the work — 
a philosopher would no doubt ask — which is realty 
founded on a profound knowledge of the heart of 
man, on the nature of things, on pure reason? Our 
study of nature, what does it reveal to us but an 
ocean of which we have hardly begun to skirt the 
shores. Ought we not to scorn the miserable pride 
which leads us to believe that we have discovered 
the limits of any one of the arts 7 

Everything here below is subjected t( 
tarn law of Fashion ; we beli 

rule her, but she rules us and leads us where she 

To tell the truth, we have no independence 

of judgment, of insight, of esthetic perception; we 

are subdued by the multiplied accidents of oi 
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:, which imprison our brains, 
as well as by the prejudices in which we are nursed, 
and by the opinions which seem to us absolute and 
indisputable, since they are accepted by everybody 
without discussion. Our age marks us from the 
cradle with the stamp peculiar to our generation, and 
we join the flock of sheep that bleat, as we Ihink, 
with art, and who, all looking alike, go to their 
death unconscious, and refusing to be made ci 
of the part that we have played or 
play here below. These books of oi 
gard as masterpieces, that we clothe with such 
vanity of self-satisfaction, and which we preserve so 
daintily in our houses, have no more importance or 
durability than we ourselves have; they are our 
toys which may perhaps survive us, or perhaps may 
be destroyed before us. If they should resist the 

[te they will be looked upon by the gen- 
whose hands they come as curious relics 

may turn over carelessly ir 
longer read. 



blows of 

eration 



but will n 



n idle hour. 



But let us come back to regions of philosophy less 
German in their sophistication. How will the bibli- 
ophiles of the future amuse themselves ? What will 
be their favorite toys? At what new springs of van- 
ity will they gralify their passion for books? Such 
are the points which, if the reader pleases, we will 
humor ourselves by glancing at rapidly. 

Looking at the subject on Its material side, two 
hypotheses present themselves. The first asks us to 





Ihe market, as well in France as in England, in Get- 
many, in America, and at every point on the globe. 
Millions, thousands of millions, of works, perhaps, 
will dispute the attention of posterity, for if there 
has been a Mallhus to put his anathema on the re- 
producers of the human race, there ■ 
found priests nor advocates of abslinence for the pro- 
ductions of the soul, nor will any one arise who will 
place the least embargo upon book^. This is why 
the command in the Bible " Increase and multiply " 
will continue to be obeyed with exaggeration by 
whole swarms of writers of both sexes, without 
counting the blue -stockings. 

The libraries of the future, we believe, will con- 
tain only a judicious selection of books. No ro- 
mances, very few volumes of poetry, some choice 
historical works, many bibliographies, shelves full 
of dictionaries for special subjects, and works of ref- 
erence, as many as possible. To this current foun- 
dation may be added a pharmacy of the soul, that is 
to say, a selection of moral Blacks and Whites in- 
tended to be read by the inner light when the ther- 
mometer is at low-water mark according to the level 
of excessive melancholy or excessive joy. 

Romances, those cheats of the imagination and 
useless wastersof time, shall be forever proscribed, as 
well as plays, which it may be allowed to see inter- 
preted on the stage, but which are never to be any 
more read. The bibliophile, become practical, will 
look upon his library as an immense directory of the 
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literatures of the world, as a guide across the whole 
It of bibliographic knowledge, as an exhaust- 
less fountain of literary information. He will col- 
lect indexes of every description, condensed encyclo- 
pedias, glossaries of words and things, the compen- 
dium! of modem science, so that he may have under 
his hand, in a comfortable study, a sort of library- 
guide to all the literature of the world. All these 
books, moreover, are to be well bound, with alle- 
gories or symbols upon the back in order that they 
may be recognized more easily, and ttetter than by 
a title. 

I am convinced that no bibliophile of the future 
will any longer possess those masses of books, clumsy 
in form and still more painful to consult, that want 
tables of contents and indexes. But as curiosity, 
science, the love of study, the passion for beautiful 
writings, will never lose their rights, the man of 
letters of the twentieth or twenty-first century will 
be a subscriber to some important society, a sort of 
PolytMblion Club, where he will have at his con- 
venience, to read at the club Itself in its vast, silent 
halls, or take away with him and read at home, all 
the books whose existence has been made known to 
him by the various indexes we have mentioned. 
These Polybiblion Clubs will easily be formed by the 
association of two or three thousand members, who, 
after cakulaling what such a library would have cost 
them privately both in peace of mind and in money, 
will not find an annual tax of a thousand or so francs 
n order to establish for this home of sci- 
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I general income of the two or three millions 
necessary for the purchase and caie of the books and 
for the salaries of the librarians. 



One can imagine what a relief it will be for the 
bibliophile to be rid of the care of a large library. 
He will ask by telephone from his club for all the 
books he needs, and will be told by thi 
when he may expect to receive them, and he will 
only keep for his own use in a single bookcase the 
material necessary to quicken his intelligence upon 
all (he possible directions taken by literature, history, 
science, theology, and travels. 

And yet, as the passion for books is closely bound 
up with ihe idea of possession, the future Fellow of 
the Polybiblion Club will reserve the right to ac- 
quire, on rare occasions, a few books as curiosities of 
art, copies of an edition of a hundred examples, at 
the price of one or two hundred dollars, and which 
will realize all that modem taste interpreted by artists 
of the first order can produce in the domain of the 
anufacture. In order to encour- 
id new-fledged publishers Ihey 
impete with one another in the 
> books chosen from among the 
celebrated works of the day. Illustrators of estab- 
lished reputation will not tie allowed to compete, 
since the aim of the trial will be to bring out of ob- 
scurity some decorator of genius and to introduce 
him to an aristocracy of men of taste. 

These contemporary productions, true keepsakes 




most refined Ixiok m 
age young artists ar 
will be incited to ct 
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dies of social revolutions and the dlsplncing of (he 
centers of civilization. Bibliopolis, the City of 
Books, is at present Paris or London; but where 
will be the Bibliopolis of the year 1995 or of the 



year : 



O? 



e somewhat nearsighted to see so far. But 
we should not be astonished if it were to be New 
York ot Boston. 

Octave Uzanne. 






LAFAYETTE PLACE : 

An Erstwhile LiTERAitY Center. 

I^HE architectural aspect of this rapjdly- 
? changing city of New York, always es* 
sntially of to-day, is in a state of per- 
petual evolution. Not only this, but many localities 
also lose their distinctive characteristics, their social 
and commercial "specialty," so to speak. One by 
i spots of more or less historical in- 
t have been invaded by the builder and the 
dealer in second-hand building materials, and old 
landmarks and associations buried under those huge 
beehives of metropolitan life, the office building 
and the flat. Lafayette Place and Astor Place and 
their neighborhood had long withstood the tide of 
business which swirled about them and passed 
northward, leaving them high and dry, a little isl- 
and of landmarks in the midst of the sea of com- 
But the flood proved too strong : 
huge business buildings now crowd each other in 
e drowsy spot, and its peculiar literary flavor 
is well-nigh gone. 

But a few years ago there were massed here most 
of our important factors in the production of printed 
matter. You might here see the making of books 
and magazines in all its stages. The literary work- 
ers congregating in the Astor and Mercantile libra- 
ries; the huge printing presses of Theodore L. De 
Vinne and J. J. Little; binderies, large and small ; 
the houses of Applelon, Dodd, Mead & Co., Scrib- 
ner, Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., Cassell, Worthington, 
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If war prevail, then ask release 
From wars and fighting, and for peace; 
If famine desolate the land, 
Then pray for Gimp's all plenteous hand. 
If you have sinn'd, repent and live; 
Fly to your God, and he 'II forgive. 
The broken-hearted he will spare. 
And hear the contrite sinner's prayer. 
Make resolutions on this day, 
Do what is right without delay, 
And after death you 'II have reward. 
And live forever with the Lord. 

A FRAGMENT. 

I DREAMED the world was young 

1 And life was passing fair; 

For Hope aye smiled, and Sirens sung, 

And flowers on lurking cares were flung. 
And Naiads warbted through the enchanted air. 

A phantom grasped the Urn 
Which held the tale of man. 

1 saw gay Youth approach to learn 

And the dark lot indignant spurn 
Wherein the lines of fate engraved in fiK did burn. 

I plucked from thence my lot 
And broke the golden chain. 

Friendship and Joy were straight forgot. 

Low at my feet their garlands rot 
While Hope's faint star yet shone with melancholy 
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Annual" in Bond Street; "Appleton's Cyclopedia 
of American Biography" and Appleton's "Medical 
Dictionary " in a dingy suite of offices in Bleecker 
Street, near the end of Shinbone Alley; and the 
" Standard Diciionaty" in the offices of the Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. in Clinton Hall and Lafayette Place. 
Even the "Century Dictionary" was at least printed 
he e at the DeV nne P ess 

And lo-4ay what s left of all th s 7 The printers 
have emained one o two of the publishing houses 
a e st II he e and two o th ee pe odicals are yet 
s ued n th ne g:hbo hood The Astor Library 
bu Id ng St II stand nodd ng ac oss Lafayette Place 
at the Colonnade desgned so many years ago by 
Alexande J Dav howeve th s s no longer the 
old Asto but the ma n b an h of that young giant 
the New Yo k Publ c L bra y What a host of more 

less well known names the memory recalls, 
names of tho e who f equented these halls of leani- 
ng fo shorte o longe pe ods — Washington 

1 v ng Ms Helen Hunt Jackson Mrs. Martha J. 
Lamb Ben on J Loss ng and othe s who are no 
longe w th us John P ke Theodore Roosevelt, 
Henry M Ba d and Capt A T Mahan among his- 
to ans Mon u e D Conway S G W. Benjamin, 
Ham 1 on W Mab e Thomas A Janvier, Edward 
Eggle ton M s Amel a E Ba and other novelists; 
Ross le Johnson and John Den son Champlin, Jr., 
not d n thefeldofed to h p well known art critics 
su h as Qa ence Cook Charles DeKay, and Ripley 
Hthock H T Fnk GusUv Kobbe, and other 
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writers on music ; Jacob A. Riis, James L. Ford, 
Wm. S. Walsh, E. S. Nadal, John Gilmer Speed, and 
a host more of journalists. And these are but a few 
of the number, and not a word has been said about 
the battalion of "hacks" and writers of encyclo- 
paedia arlicles, including many an honest and clever 
worker, trusted and oft employed. Recollections of 
familiar faces and figures, characteristics and idio- 
syncrasies, come thick and fast, and, lacking space 
for extended character-sketchicig, one is tempted at 
least to turn out lists of names instead of sticking to 
the subject. And agatn, how many illustrators have 
come to this place for information — George Wharton 
Edwards, Thure de Thulstrup, Harry Fenn, Walter 
Shirlaw, J. Wells Champney, V. Perard, Charles 
Broughton, Allegra Eggleston, and many others 
whose names are familiar to those interested in hook 
and magazine illustrations. 

How long will the old Astor still remain here, 
bringing up such crowds of personal associations 
to the mind's eye? When once it goes, it will 
probably take with it the last veslige of literary 
color still retained by this locality, and the many 
writers that have haunted its reading-rooms will be 
seen here no more. How many more years will 
pass before not a trace remains of the Lafayette 
Place of old ? And where is the future literary 
center of the metropolis to be? With publishing 
houses and magazine oflices scattered along Broad- 
way and Fifth Avenue and adjoining blocks from 
Fourteenth Street to Twenty-third, the Astor and 






Mercantile libraries down town and the Lenox at 
Seventieth Street and Fifth Avenue (with the future 
location of the New York Public Library still a mat- 
ter of doubt), and the Authors' Club housed in the 
Carnegie Building at Fifty-seventh Street and Sev- 
enth Avenue, a massing of literary interests, or of 
a very large portion thereof, in one definite spot in 
ir future does not seem very probable. 

F. Weitenkampi:. 



LITHOGRAPHY : 

A Centenary and a Revival. 




The last two years 
(1895 and 1896) have 
witnessed a number of 
celebrations of the cen- 
tenary of lithography, 
which, inaugurated by 
the noteworthy lithogra- 
phic exhibition of 1895 
in France, and continued 
in Germany (as at Ham- 
burg, July 18th), were 
enthusiastically carried 
the United States. A notable begin- 
tnarte by the Grolier Club, of New 
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s thtusl into the background and lost sigh 
t yean a revival of this fascinating pha: 
the art is becoming manifest, and it is to France that 
OUT eyes again turn in the hope of a renaissance. 

Perhaps the methods of Dillon, Willette, Whistler, 
Btacquemond, Greiner, and other new men seem 
strange and unsuited to the art in the eyes of those 
who have learned to love the fine variations pro- 
duced by the early masters of the art from the rich 
gamut of tones which lie between the white of the 
paper and the deep velvety black of the crayon. 
Yet we may Irust that the highest art will find per- 
fect expression, and that, if the old method was the 
best one for the medium, we will ultimately return 
to it. At all events, let the old spirit rule. And if 
the wide-spread centenary celebration shall have done 
something to advance the revived interest in this 
supple and resourceful means of artistic expression, 
so facile of eseculion, the process par excellence of 
painters, then the projectors of these various exhibi- 
tions may count this not their smallest achievement, 
and rest content. 

Frank LrtiSTOw White. 
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" When I wui younger than I be, 

Miss Peastey win a gal to brag on — 
And, somehow, neow il seems to me. 
She 's prettier than a painted wagon." 

i friend he advised reading Bulwer's 
Horace in bed. To a brother translator and admirer ,^5/^3 
of the Venusian who had asked him to dine he had ^^^^ 

The Persian spreads^you know I loathe 'em ! 

And if, as I have heard folk say, 
They are the kind you give in Gotham, 

1 guess I '11 have to stay away. 
Now understand my reason fully: 

I am a creature of the West, 
And, being so, am wild and woolly. 

As all who 've seen me will attest. 
Though ciiticisms of me vary, 

I am in fact and fancy free — 
day I roam the boundless prairie, 

By night I roost within a tree. 
How would I look at sumptuous tables 

Groaning with weight of cake and pie! 
How would your cultured fashionables 

Be shocked at such a booj- as I ! 

But the death of the friend intercepted this ex- 
quisite bit of fooling, and it was never finished. 

he "unwritten book." This 
was to be entitled "A Sentimental Life of Horace." 
Mr. Field spoke of the project to few. At first It 
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was to be very brief, and preface a popular edition 
of "The Sabine Farm." But by unconsci 
bration it grew, and he concluded to make it a book 
by itself. There was much speculation as to who 
should be its publisher. It was to be very dainty, 
and, as a point of sentiment, no one should be al- 
lowed association will) it who did not love the sub- 
ject. It was to be done for love, not lucre. And it 
was to begin with the Venusian's birth, when he was 
cradled among " (he huts where poor men lie," and 
end with the reunion of Horace and Maecenas in the 
Elysian Fields. The incidents of the poet's school- 
days, his youth, early manhood, the short and dis- 
astrous military career, were to be rapidly sketched 
in. But special stress was to be laid on the forma- 
tive influences of his early life in the gay capital, 
and the first meeting and early acquaintance with his 
noble patron. The patron is the natural promoter 
and protector of literature and art, Mr. Field thought, 
and he had a large duly lo Maecenas. In b. c. 34 
life in Rome was somewhat rapid. The poet was 
obliged to do much banqueting, — a bore to him,^ 
but he tried to take his share in the dissipations with 
a good grace. Mr. Field believed some of the Venu- 
sian's best work was done " after a fortnight's whirl 
in Rome." Horace, like Field, enjoyed a practical 
joke best when it was on the other fellow, and he 
dropped into satire on an overdose of garlic. He 
did not spare the wife of his patron at such times; 
and this the Western poet enjoyed. He would in- 
dulge in a good deal ofgentle" joshing" at the expense 
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But even more elaborate Ihan this incident was to be 
the picture of Mxcenas wandering, impatient, along 
the Elysian shore waiting the arrival of his friend; 
his daily, almost hourly, visits to the landing-place ; 
his inquiries of [he indifferent boatman as to those 
on the other side who were ready to take passage 
over. Often would Maecenas describe the appearance 
of his friend, and grow despondent when Charon 
shook his head. 

Some words by Mr. Field, written of another, may 
not inappiopriately end this note, 

" It has stormed so violently these last two days : 
snow covers all the earth. But now again the sun 
shines gloriously, and alt life is glad in that tender, 
warming grace. But this benevolence of nature, 
how trifling it is beside the eternal glory of those 
happy isles over yonder — the happy isles far beyond 
these mighty prairies, those distant hills, and that 
vast ocean in the West; the happy isles which no 
human eye can see, but which the promise of faith 
makes sweetly sure. Sesfius is there, and Quintilius, 
and Albius, and beloved Pompelus, and all the dear 

;s of early, memorable years. The Roman singer, 
too, is there, with Cinnara, his first and only love. 
Eternal is the peace of that fair place, for the 
watch over it. And there our dear old friend has 
entered into the joy that has no end, singing his 
songs with loved ones gone before, and watching for 
loved ones yet to 

W. Irving Way, 
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HORACE TO M^CENAS. 
OJt II, 17. 
OW breaks my heart to hear you say 
You feel the shadows fall about 

The gods forefend 
That fate, O fiiend t 
I would not, could not live 
without you ! 
You gone, what should become of me, 
Your shadow, O beloved Maecenas f 
We 've shared the mirth 
And sweets of earth — 
Let '5 share the pangs of death between us ! 
I should not dread Chimiera's breath 
Nor any threat of ghost infernal ; 
Nor feac nor pain 
Should part u 
For so have willed the powers eternal. 





Benjamin 
I D'lsraeli was not a bib- 
liophile. That is, he 
r collected a hun- 
dred tare books at a 
fabulous price, locked 
them up, looked at them 

V and then, and n 
read them. But he col- 
lected carefully the best 
reading editions of the 
' great authors, and had 
them substantially bound t>y the best English binders. 
The bindings, however, did not always prove satis- 
factory, and, through the courtesy of Mr. S. P. Avery, 
we give out readers a facsimile autograph letter from 
the author of " Vivian " to his bookbinder, in which 
his ideas on bookbinding are clearly expressed : 
" The bindings." wri IBS Dlsrseli, '"though distinguished 

volumes won'l open with e 

before you ; you lose the place. Praclicalty, they are not 
hollow-backed; tliey have a sort of pseudo-hollow back; but 
if you try it, to make it work, the machine resists, and you 
generally end by springing a leaf. All this is very anooy- 
ing, andespec)ally in the ' Walpole,' a t>ook to lounge over. 
I am obliged to hold the volume with both hands, and the 
effort turns a pleasure into a bore. 

" My libraty has many tK>oks bound by Constable, and 
Hayday, and Murton, and men of that day. There is not a 
volume which you can't throw open, and it keeps open ; and 
they are all in as good health eslhey were fifty years ago. " 
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I- Binding by Wiuiam Matthews, o 
)F Pickering's MiNi*TURt " Hokace." 
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of the metropolis. His personality was the embodi- 
ment of public spirit, activity, geniality, benevolence, 
and generosity. 

He was early identified with the Grolier Club of 
New York, and was one of its active, useful, and 
honored members. His lecture on bookbinding, a 
lucid and admirable exposition of the true principles 
of the art, was published by the club. He was the 
author of the article on the same subject in Appleton's 
Cyclopedia, and of other articles elsewhere. '^Har- 
per's Weekly " for August i, 1895, contained a graphic 
letter written by Mr. Matthews in March, 1895, being 
souvenirs of Mr. James Lenox, a name honored by 
every book-lover, and whose valuable collection of 
rare books and manuscripts will ever be the pride 
of the New York Public Library. 

It is, however, in connection with his art that Mr. 
Matthews was best known to the craft and to the 
public. It was as a good, conscientious workman 
that he exerted the greatest influence on his calling. 
He was imbued with the spirit of thoroughness ; with 
true instinct he placed the utilitarian character of 
bookbinding above the matter of adornment. His 
name became a synonym for good workmanship; 
his was a most critical, encouraging, and helpful in- 
fluence in favor of everything which could raise the 
standard of bookmaking and give it a higher place 
among the useful arts. He was familiar with the 
history of his craft, an exponent of its essential prin- 
ciples, a student of its esthetic possibilities. 

Amateurs throughout the country came to him for 
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counsel and aid, which were given most cheerfully, 
and the Hne bindings which he devised became fa- 
mous among collectors and dealers in race books. 

In even a finer, higher way than any above men- 
tioned did Mr. Matthews prove the sincerity of his 
love for his calling and fidelity to his own principles. 
He practised the precepts which he preached, his 
heart and pride were involved in his work; and after 
a]], that is the secret of all good workmanship. This 
short sketch will hardly realize to the reader the win- 
ning personality of the man. This was only seen 
when among his old and attached friends at his club, 
in his hospitable home, or in his library, or earnestly 
expatiating upon the merits of his well-selected books, 
many of them having been bound by himself, others 
by the noted binders of different epochs ^Bedford, 
of London, among the rest, whom Mr. Matthews 
considered the best all-round English binder of re- 

Ttie memory of William Matthews will long be 
cherished by his brothers of the Grolier Club and 
many other friends for his firm friendships, his love 
for his art, his manly expression of his opinion, his 
example to his fellows, his courtesy to all, I 
citizenship, and for his useful and blameless life. 
S. P. Avery, A.M., 
Prnidmt of tbt CrolUr Club. 
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BARON JEROME PICHON. 

EIaron JexdME PtcHON, who 
died recently at eighty-four 
years of age, had been Presi- 
denl of the Societe des Biblio- 
philes Fran^ais for more than 
half a cenlury. 
many literary and historical 
essays. He published it 
scripts like the "Menagier 
de Paris" of IJ93, which was 
a dciighlfui revelation, and "Le Livre de Chasse du 
Grand Senechal de No rmandie," which would not 
have captivated the interest of an ordinary man. 

His life was useful. But the finest trait in him 
was his contagious conviction that love for books is 
a truly laudable love. Bibliophiles have been objects 
of raillery always, and perhaps, after all, they lend 
themselves to raillery: thus do all lovers. But they 
should l>e envied, rather, since they ornament their 
lives with a long and peaceable voluptuousness. 

What is there in the world that one may do more 
honestly than to classify books in cases? The task 
recalls that of children who make sand-houses on the 
seashore. They labor in vain, and all that they build 
will be overthrown soon. Doubtless it is the same 
with collectors of books and pictures. But the brief- 
ness of life and the vicissitudes of existence are the 
causes of this; nothing else. The sea sweeps the 
sand-castles ; the auctioneer disperses the collections 
of books. And yet there is nothing better to do 
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than sand-houses at ten and collections 
of age. 

Baron Pichon was a collector of books and 
of erudition — the former does not necessarily Imply 
the latter — at nineteen years of age. His grand- 
father, Brongniart the architect, had inculcated in 
him, without pity for his youth, — eager to dream, to 
think, and to let itself live,— a frightful Benedictine 
learning. The young man knew not only Greek as 
none knows it now, but all the books, all the histo- 
ries, all the philosophies, all the works of criticism. 
"Take him to the nearest playhouse, and make him 
write a comedy," said one of Napoleon's marshals to 
Pichon's father; " perhaps he will become acquainted 
with some Henrietta whose lips are pink and who 
does not know Greek." But Pichon never wrote a 
comedy. "He'll die of old age at forty," said a ro- 
manticist. But Pichon was not old. 

I met him one morning in March on the Quai 
Vollaiie. "The books that you will find here," he 
said, "will not cost you much in money, but they 
may cost your life, for the wind here produces an 
excellent quality of pneumonia." He said that the 
only way to hunt for books on the Quai Voltaire and 
not die was to be enveloped in the comfortable, thick, 
and magnificent Roman mantle which hi 
get one," I said, "Oh, you talk as if i 

thing in the world," he retorted. "I 
is n't. Our tailors do not know what a Roman 
tie is, and you might as well order from th 
Cellini jewel. Don't send to Rome for one; 
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would s«nd you something else. And even if you 
gol one, what would you do with it? 

"The only way to get a Roman mantle Is to go to 
Rome in person, buy the mantle, and leam there how 
to drape it on one's body in order to defy etTectively 
the sinister wind that troubled Casslus's somber 
thought." 

"I have n't the mantle, and cannot go to Rome," 
I said. "So much the better. I will go on the 
other side of the quai and contemplate in the shops 
the masterpieces of engraving on steel and copper, 
forever abolished, the portraits of kings, the festivals, 
the coronation balls, and the landscapes wherein 
Watteau's lovers wander under trees in the mys- 
teiious murmur of fountains." 

Baron Pichon cared not for these things. He 
loved only books, I imagine that is the reason why 
he died young at eighty-four. Anyhow, nothing 
will remain of what we aie elevating, and the moral 
of a life like his is, doubtless, that the love for books 
is not vainer than all the other varieties of love. 
Hehu P^ne Of Bois. 
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"NEW LAMPS FOR OLD": 

The Book-shop and the Department Store. 

©^B@T is an every-day experience that what w* 
njw fef ^*" f ''°S''*s^ takes something away from u; 
ijjiSl for every new thing it brings. Progress i: 
not content with simply increasing our store of plea- 
sures. It is not sent to add a perfume lo the violet ; 
its mission is to pull up the violet, throw 
the hedge, and plant some up-to-date flowi 
place. It builds its new structures on th 
of the old, and as the familiar walls crumble be- 
neath the improver's hand, and the old nooks and 
corners into which our bodies have grown — and our 
hearts along with them — disappear, what wonder 
if we stand looking on sadly, and turn up a rebel- 
lious nose at the new home offered us, "with all 
. the modern improvements." 

As the wave of change sweeps over the world, 
all sortsof things, big and little, go down before it- 
are carried bodily away, or transformed out of all 
recognition. Religious and political systems. Bibles 
and statute-books, are brought out of mystery and 
darkness, and their secret places discovered, as the 
great steamboat of Progress, all ablaze, like a modern 
Aaron's breastplate with new-fangled electric lights, 
goes down the stream of time turning its magic 
searchlight on either shore. But though lo many 
these discoveries and exposures bring sadness, yet we 
know they are necessary to the spiritual growth of the 
world, and that no harm follows in their train. It is 
not such changesas these that we regret; and, indeed, 
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■s fe<l that the recognition of their value 
is not consistent with the disposition to dwell on the 
smillet losses. When the world is making-over, and 
tremNing in the throes of a new birth of time, as 
wl- see it lo-day, is it not childish to mourn the giv- 
ing-up of open fireplaces and the general abandon- 
ment of all the old domesticities ? The new woman ; 
the " up-to-date " girl and boy with Iheir perl reply 
to all criticism, "We don't do so any longer"; the 
Irade-union breaking up (and we fear forever) the old 

e and cheerful relation between the workers 
with the brain and the workers with the hand; 
the typewriter, the telephone, and the telegraph, 
the destroyers of letter-writing ; the interviewer, the 
miir.ierer of privacy; — all these, and fifty other 
motiein "nuisances," are, on sober examination, seen 
to be really necessary agencies in the life of the time. 
What is disagreeable or uncomfortable in them is the 
result of the imperfect working of strange and un- 
tried machinery, and the final result is bound to be 
a new and interesting variety arnong the myriad so- 
cial phases that our old planet has swung through in 
her long life. 

n the many, the 
world at large ; at present we are concerned with the 

s of the few, the very few, who, by t 
insignificance in number, are no longer considered 
in the rough handling and summary arrangements of 
the managers of modern society, but are passed by 
as a negleclible quantity. The lovers of seclusion ; 
those who are content with the mean, disliking ex- 
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like ihoppinc for its own Nke (and there are such, 
even in this Und of more than oriental luxury and 
indolence) ; women not In stout health ; women who 
know their own minds, and do not follow fashion 
blintlly, nor accept tamely everything that is offered 
(hem by Ihc leaders of the modt; — these, and such 
as these, can never fe«1 themselves at ease in the 
great Department Establishments, as these big shops 
love to call themselves. These places have no doubt 
sprung up " to meet a long-fell want," and have their 
legilmiate field in our admirable American world of 
" every man for himself, and the devil take the hind- 
most," where we are "all playing thegameof caich- 
Ihe-lrain-as-catch-can, till the gunpowder runs out 
at the heels of our t>oots." Just as the reason why 
we have produced the best dentists in the world is 
because we have the worst teeth, so we have brought 
these great bazaars to their present amplitude and 
perfection of subdivision because it is a part of our 
social creed that we must be always in a hurry and 
be saving time. "I have no time," said the im- 
patient American to the Indian. "You have all 
there is," replied Lo. " Time was made fa 
said another and more cultivated sage. And Chau- 
cer, with his keen eye for the foibles of human na- 
ture, thus hits off — by anticipation — our over-busy 
countrymen : 

Nowher so besy a man as he ther n' as. 

And yel he sc 

I grow every year further and fur- 
ther from taking this wisdom to heart. However, 





there is no sense in playing Mrs. Partington, and 
trying Co sweep back the Atlantic with a broom ; and 
I have no intention of calling a whole nation to 
account because it wants to catch a train and 1 do 
not. 1 am only accounting for things, and wishing 
we could have our cake and eat it too ; for our na- 
tional briskness and energy, joined to our demoniac 
ingenuity, have no doubt made life in 
the planet vastly amusing. 

So strong has been the current in the direction of 
the absorption of a hundred trades by one that there 
is left in New York hardly a single one of the shops 
where the old-lime lounger was at home. 

We never had anything here or in any one of our 
older cities answering to the stalls on the quais in 
Paris, or to the second-hand book-shops of Paris and 
London ; but even the few haunts of book-lovers 
that we had have gradually disappeared, until, at the 
present time, not one is left. Bradburn's, Sabin's, 
Luyster's, — pleasant, friendly places all of them, 
and rich in surprises, each with a character of its 
own, — have one by one disappeared, succumbing 
to the leveling spirit of the day and to our morbid 
love of what we think respectability. No enterpris- 
ing young American is willing to lower his dignity 
by taking up the business of a second-hand dealer in 
anything; If he does, it must be under conditions 
that make second-hand really appear more dignified 
than first-hand. He must have a comfortable cor- 
ner in a luxuriously appointed shop in a fashionable 
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sight o( birds of aristocratic plumage. The secret of 
ministerint; to the tastes and peculiarities of the real 
lover of books is wholly lost in these days. It is 
gone with everything that made life in the old 
simple, straightforward, and unpretending. 

Once the things that made life something more 
than a dull, mechanic round were had for the sake 
of the personal enjoyment tQ be got out of them ; 

wad ays they are had, if had at all, because 
"everybody has them." We do things on a big 
scale because there are so many thousand people 
: than ever there were before who must be in 
I, and who think it necessary to salvation to 
s the best. Their multitudinous wants 
I be provided for, and the great ready-made- 
clothing stores and the great departmental stores 
are the machinery by which the work is done. We 
are now to have our minds furnished with uady- 
made books as well as our bodies with hats and 
boots. After books came hardware and house~fur- 
nishing supplies; wines and liquors, with groceries, 
followed hard upon; and the latest addition to the 
repertory is beefsteaks and legs of mutton. It 
would surprise nobody — for who so dull as to be 
surprised at anything nowadays? — if the next addi- 
tion to one of these big stores should be an under- 
taking department, with your choice of tickets for 
the cemetery or 

That the work of these monster establishments is 
well done there can be no denying, nor that in many 
ways they are to be reckoned among the civilizing 
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ur time. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of people are better fed, better clothed, better 
halted and shod, than ever before, an 
sality of external respectability astonishes the 
from far Cathay. But the few hundreds who care 
but little for these things are left unfriended in this 
vast crowd swelling noisily on to its goal of all 
things in common. The pleasures they desire are 
few and simple, healthy and harmless; buttheyfind 
ss and less easy every year to obtain them, for it 
□ longer any one's business to provide them. Is 
small social circle of literary men and writers, — 
loversof books, — ora club of college-bred men? The 
club of authors quickly becomes a sort of publishers' 
clearing-house with a supper attachment; the college 
club wakes up some fine morning to find itself lodged 
MnS I by the fashionable architect of the day in a palace, 
and with an income beyond the dreams of avarice. 
Does he love pictures ? He must find them in a lordly 
mansion with a body-guard of " buttons," and bell- 
boys, and white-gloved porters to hold up the pic- 
tures while he examines them by the light of a pat- 
ent reflector that blasts all their charm as if by the 
glance of the Evil Eye. 

Every admirer of French bookbinding knows the 
slender ribbons of various colors that the binder puts 
in to serve as book-marks. With the French work- 
man's sure eye these ribbons are nicely chosen to 
harmonize with the color of the binding. 
binders — one or two of them who have \ 
approving smile from the apprentices of the French 







understood the value of the decorative touch 
given by these ribbons, and wished to have them, 

agents abroad availed for years to get so much as 
an inch of ribbon, or even the name of any one 
who made it. At last, an American amateur went 
abroad, a man with plenty of money of his own, 
and plenty of money to spend for others, and who 
knew all the ins-and-outs of the great world of curi- 
osity, and he was begged to see what he could do 
to solve (he problem of French book-marks for our 
binders. With his keen scent he soon found the 
clue, and followed it until he came to the garret un- 

where an old French couple, the only 
makers in Paris of the real ribbons, plied their petty 
trade. To them, in their waxen retreat, sunny and 
cheerful, and redolent of that poverty that the French 
know how to make so beautiful, the American put 

"Do Monsieur and Madame make the 
pretty ribbons for book-marks?" "We do." "And 
will you take an order?" "Yes, willingly, if you 
can give us time. How many pieces does Monsieur 
require?" "Well, I should think a gross would do, 
for the first order ! " "A gross I O Heaven ! What 
is Monsieur thinking of? A gross is four limes more 
than we wish to make in a yearl If a dozen pieces 
would satisfy Monsieur, — next year, perhaps, we 
might make out so many. For see. Monsieur, we only 
wish, my husband and I, to work in the morning, and 
the work is very nice; it takes pains, it is slow, tnit 
it is well paid ; so we work all the morning until 
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